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A Challenge to Association Members 


PRESIDENT ROLLAND E. WOLFE* 


HESE are days when educators, in 

all branches of instructional activity, 

are called upon to appraise the effec- 
tiveness of their work. The Amherst, Yale, 
and Harvard reports, are among the most 
notable of those made by institutions them- 
selves, evaluating their work and seeing what 
direction it should take in the future. Their 
purpose is to make certain each school is on 
the best track for the long pull ahead. 

The investigation of the American press, 
by Chancellor Hutchins’ committee, is a 
similar study in a field of public influence. 
Certain cities are making special surveys to 
determine trends, to know what their situ- 
ations will be fifty years from now, so as to 
make provision before acute need overtakes 
them. Many a business firm is projecting 
the same type of thing. 

What are we doing by comparison in the 
field of teaching religion? The only project 
of significance is the study under the codper- 
ative auspices of the American Council on 
Education, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
and the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. During the academic year 
1945-46 consultants were sent to survey the 
religious life and programs on nineteen repre- 
sentative college campuses. The report con- 
cludes that the teaching of religion in these 
colleges is inadequate in nearly every instance. 
This is qualified by the statement that the 
situation, in many cases, is due to budgetary 


*ROLLAND E. WOLFE is Harkness Professor of 
Biblical Literature at Western Reserve University and 
President of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors for 1947. 


and schedule limitations. One may suspect 
this is somewhat of an alibi. Institutions 
usually do not lack support for departments 
that are really producing. 

There is the question, “When is a school 
not a school?” The reply is, “When it is a 
Sunday School.” In the same way we may 
ask, “When is college teaching not college 
teaching?” The too frequent answer is, 
“When it is a course in religion.” When 
students call introductory courses “Baby 
Religion” or “Baby Bible,” there is oftenan 
uncomfortable relevance in the terms. In 
many institutions students still enter Bible 
classes to get a snap course. Their behavior 
and attitude often revert to the Sunday School 
pattern. Although there are notable ex- 
ceptions, most faculties still wink at courses 
in Bible and religion. 

It has been said, “‘Christ has no enemies but 
Christians.” Such forces as atheism and 
secularism are powerless to damage the 
progress of Christianity. Persecution from 
without usually makes movements grow. 
Only indifference and untrueness within a 
cause can seriously weaken it. 

The same is true in teaching Bible and 
religion. When these compare unfavorably 
with other departments, the blame is seldom 
to be sought in administration, boards of 
trustees, or students. The fault usually must 
rest at the door of the teacher. ‘The children 
of this world”’ still seem to be ‘‘wiser than the 
children of light.” 

What can be done about it? More expert 
training is one answer. In the past, numbers 
of teachers have been diverted from the 
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pastorate. Today, teaching Bible and re- 
ligion requires expertness which diverted 
teachers seldom can supply. 

Perhaps our Association can undertake 
special studiesaimed toward making teaching in 
these fields more effective. In the syllabus 
which we have prepared, which is now widely 
used, standards have been established for 
teaching these subjects in high and preparatory 
schools. Perhaps the same type of thing can 
be done for the college field. 

The benefits from being a member of our 
Association and reading the Journal should be 
extended to more teachers. Although our 
rolls now contain between seven and eight 
hundred, this is only one fourth or fifth of 
those active in our field in this country. 
Because the purpose of the society is to keep 
its members abreast of new developments in 
the teaching of religion, our Association should 
make every effort possible to reach other 
teachers and thus raise the standards of 
teaching religion in general. Even if meetings 
of the group are not attended, reading the 


Journal should prove an incentive to a higher 
standard of teaching. 

It would be splendid if the members would 
take an active hand in this project and see 
that their colleagues, and teacher acquain- 
tances in other institutions, would send their 
applications and membership fees to the 


treasurer. This Association will be able to do 
much in the years ahead as it becomes 
strengthened with increasing membership. 
Is it too much to hope that, by the time of the 
annual meeting in December, with the active 
assistance of the members, we shall have gone 
over the one thousand mark in our member- 
ship? 


With the August number, printing costs 
rose another ten per cent. This must be 
cared for by expanded membership, or in- 
creased dues. It is hoped all will codperate 
to make the former possible. Also, increased 
membership is the key to expansion of our 
Journal. One fruitful area is by members 
seeing that, where such is not now the case, the 
Journal of Bible and Religion is subscribed for 
by their libraries. 

More general attendance at the annual 
meeting in December and the regional branch 
meetings is important. Acquaintance with 
other people in the field is a valuable asset for 
teachers. The program committee is making 
special effort to have the New York meetings 
of outstanding value this year. An active 
correlation of the programs of several societies 
is being started. December 27-31 will see the 
meetings of our Association, the American 
Philosophical Association, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. This 
should provide our members five days of 
profitable association and instruction. The 
Mid-West committee is likewise making careful 
plans for the January meeting in Chicago. 

These days are not a time for relaxation, 
but should see efforts for the future redoubled. 
As individuals, a solemn obligation rests upon 
us to become master workmen in our field. 
We have a most interesting subject matter 
to deal with, and it is possible to make ours 
one of the most substantial areas in the pre- 
paratory school, college, and university pro- 
gram. Our Association is dedicated to these 
ends. By unity and coéperation, we shall the 
more quickly be assured of attaining these 
goals, 
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Current Religious Trends in China 


EMMA LOUISE BENIGNUS* 


LTHOUGH Rome no longer considers 
China a non-Christian country and 
has supported such opinion by 

granting to China her first cardinal and by 
raising the country from a dependent mission 
field to metropolitan status,! there are at the 
same time other westerners who consider the 
Chinese nation traditionally secular and now a 
fertile field for the spread of scientific ma- 
terialism. Whether one accepts either the 
papal or the secularist judgment as correct, 
or fastens upon some other conclusion, depends 
partially on how one chooses to interpret the 
conflicting reports which come dribbling out 
of disorganized China. Amid the confusion 
it is possible to discern the fomenting of 
forces which may eventuate into a lengthy 
national struggle between secularism and 
Christianity. But at the present time it 
seems as inaccurate to call China an irreligious 
nation as it is fantastic to call her Christian. 

Every phase of Chinese culture is in obvious 
transition, and the best one can do in ap- 
praising the current religious situation is to 
point to certain trends which may or may not 
become truly significant throughout that vast 
mass of 465,000,000 suffering people. 

The initial step in an account of Sinese 
religions is an understanding of what the 
Chinese mean by religion. If we insist on 
making our own western conception of religion 
the criterion, China does appear to be a rather 
religiously disinterested country. For us re- 


* EMMA LOUISE BENIGNUS is Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Religion at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and also religious counselor. 
Leaving her original field of medical research, she 
worked as assistant chaplain to Episcopal students at 
the University of Wisconsin and then took graduate 
work in religion and philosophy at Columbia University 
and Union Seminary. Her Ph. D. thesis is in process 
and is entitled ‘““Modernism in the Anglican Com- 
munion.”” Miss Benignus teaches a course in com- 
parative religion and, in addition, as she herself puts it, 
“China has long been my hobby.” 


ligion traditionally has meant belief in a 
supernatural reality, worshipped through the 
ritual and prayers of an organized church, 
concerned with missionary-evangelical enter- 
prise. In China religion need not necessarily 
fulfill any of these conditions. The Chinese 
conception of religion is expressed in the 
simple phrase ‘Tsung Chio’, which means 
‘loyal to teaching,’ and the teaching may be 
that of any one, monk, ethical leader, mili- 
tarist, political leader, scholar. To be re- 
ligious in China is simply to be loyal to the 
principles and values which seem worthy of 
devotion. In these very broad terms China 
has not been an irreligious but a uniquely 
religious country, for throughout her long 
history she has been so faithful to the teachings 
of her great philosophers that it can be said 
“the place which philosophy has occupied in 
Chinese civilization has been comparable to 
that of religion in other civilizations’’.? 

Sophisticated Chinese spiritual cravings 
have been satisfied largely through the 
Confucian system mixed with some Buddhist 
and Taoist philosophy, but the general masses 
did not derive sufficient spiritual comfort from 
the Teachings of the Learned, and therefore 
added to the basic philosophic-ethical system a 
heterogeneous variety of dogma, superstition, 
and custom which bears some of the aspectsof 
our more traditional religious practices. 

In the contemporary scene Confucianism 
remains the dominant cultural force in China. 
It is rationalistic and humanistic, and offers a 
way of life concerned with man and with the 
brotherhood of human relations, rather than 
a mystical system which attests to the father- 
hood of God and the consequent brotherhood 
of man. Confucianism is primarily realistic 
and practical, but it does not completely 
ignore the idealistic other-world wherein men 
seek an answer to their craving for what is 
beyond the tangible area of their existence. 
In the Confucian classics there are not many, 
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but some, references to heaven, or T’ien, as 
the universal spirit which decreed the nature 
and reality of all that is. This spirit is 
abstract, unpersonified, and so undefined as to 
leave unclear the difference between the 
natural and the supernatural, the finite and 
the infinite. Confucius, not attempting to be 
a religious leader, declined to assert specific 
opinions about the unknowable, and ad- 
monished men to be concerned primarily with 
the world they could contact. This emphasis 
on the immediately knowable and tangible has 
remained dominant in Chinese thought, and 
although in several eras a religious cult was 
associated with Confucianism, the cult practices 
did not prevail and were never marked with 
much supernaturalism. The quasi-religious 
elements that affiliated with Confucianism 
were the effect primarily of the Ancient Chi- 
nese custom of honoring ancestors, which tied 
in very readily with Confucian emphasis on 
family life. 

Except for that small minority who have 
been exposed to western education, the Chinese 
people today pay homage to their ancestors. 
This practice is known to westerners as 
ancestor worship, and although this un- 
doubtedly is the most universal form of worship 
ever achieved in China, the degree of worship 
in the western meaning of that term and the 
religious quality associated with ancestral 
cultism must be appraised cautiously. Among 
the more ignorant there is recognizable a 
considerable amount of superstition and 
idolatry connected with this folk custom, but 
among the more educated Chinese the cere- 
monials which honor the departed are rather 
parallel to the rites with which the west 
reveres its famous or beloved dead. 

Louis Hodous wrote in his chapter in the 
United Nations’ book on China that Sinese 
“folk religion is again reviving fundamentals. 
Some traditional ways will be discarded. 
Others will be modified, but the great racial 
and cultural realities will find expression in 
new patterns suited to the times.’” 

There are some seasonal sacrifices to Con- 
fucius, rites obtained originally from ancestor 
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worship, to which almost all of China still 
adheres. As recently as 1934, the Kuomintang 
designated August 27, the birthday of Con- 
fucius, as a national holiday, to be observed 
with proper ceremonials as Teachers’ Day, to 
honor Confucius as the greatest teacher in 
Chinese history. Whether one considers this 
a religious enterprise or not depends on the 
particular intent of the person participating 
in the ceremony, and on one’s conception of 
religion. 

Although Confucianism is still influencing 
the Chinese way of life, the majority of people 
also accept the Buddhist creeds, according to 
the Chinese Handbook of ’44~-’45. The ten 
schools of Buddhist thought persist in China, 
but have coalesced there into four chief sects. 
It is estimated that along with Taoist centers, 
Mohammedan mosques, and _ Christian 
churches there are sprinkled throughout China 
267,000 Buddhist temples, with 738,000 monks 
and nuns living in the Buddhist monasteries.‘ 
About 3,690,000 lay men and women have 
taken the five vows of Buddhism, and in 
addition there is a large inestimable number of 
faithful believers. Since there is no such 
thing as organized church membership in 
China except at the Christian centers, it is 
almost impossible to secure the number of 
Buddhist followers, but however numerous 
they are, these Chinese constitute the largest 
concentration of Buddhists in the world. One 
judges their number primarily by the quantity 
of the participants in the public ceremonies 
and by the attendance at the temple festivals. 
The vigor of Buddhist worship can be esti- 
mated only by the frequency with which 
followers present themselves and their prob- 
lems at the shrines, and by the physical 
conditions of the Buddhist shrines and monas- 
teries. In many places their properties are 
in a conspicuous state of disrepair, and the 
buildings are put to secular uses (soldiers’ 
billets, hospitals, etc.). How much this is due 
to war exigencies and how much is due to 
disintegration within Buddhism itself, is most 
difficult to estimate at this date. A factor 
that further complicates attempts at an ac- 
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curate appraisal of Buddhist strength is the 
practice of Buddhist devotees to worship pri- 
marily at their own household shrines. 

C. H. Hamilton, an authoritative spokesman 
on Chinese philosophy, states that “after 
Confucianism the most pervasive cultural 
influence in China is Buddhism...an in- 
alienable part of the Chinese cultural 
heritage.”® Contemporary Buddhist scholars 
are aware of the need to reform Buddhist 
teachings if their philosophy and religion are 
to address themselves successfully to the new 
age in China. Possibly the most popular 
Buddhist leader is the Abbot T’ai Hsu, who 
has gathered about him many young liberal 
reformists in a movement called New Bud- 
dhism. This movement has fostered the rise 
of local Buddhist associations as well as the 
Buddhist seminaries in Fukien, Wuchang 
(refugeed to near Chungking), and a Chinese- 
Tibetan college in Szechuan. The purpose of 
this development is to propagate “the essence 
of Mahayana Buddhism in a form pertinent 
to the times.” Its teaching emphasizes the 
inter-relatedness of humanity, tries to counter- 
act “the conception that life is necessarily 
based on struggle and competition,” and urges 
the “adoption of a policy of mutual aid by 
which we can attain to lasting peace.’ 

One of the immediate practical effects of 
this propaganda was the generous participation 
of Buddhist monks and nuns in heroic relief 
work during the war years, a fact which 
bespeaks a healthy, public-spirited change 
in the traditional sequestered monastic life. 
The Chinese Buddhist Association has been 
making efforts to contact Buddhists in Japan 
and in other sections of the orient in an attempt 
to promote the spirit of internationalism. 

There is also noticeable in contemporary 
Buddhism a new interest in scholarship and 
research into the classics and history of Bud- 
dhist philosophy and religion, with an attempt 
being made to relate Buddhist ideas to western 
thought. Work along these lines is promoted 
through the direction of the Buddhist Institute 
at Nanking. Just how significant this research 
will be, time alone will testify. Hamilton 


suggests that “‘to the minds of some the con- 
temporary researches may appear as the 
beginning of a critical process that will 
eventually dissolve the Indian elements in 
Chinese civilization in favor of closer affiliation 
with western scientific elements. To others it 
will appear as a purifying factor, eliminating 
the worthless and setting in clearer light the 
spiritual] values held in common by India and 
China.’”’? The course of Buddhist influence 
in future China is open to speculation, but it 
seems rather doubtful that a philosophic- 
religious tradition which has played such an 
essential part in Chinese culture and which 
now “exhibits stirrings of new life under the 
impact of modern conditions,” quickly will 
become an insignificant factor in new China. 

The other of the traditional three philo- 
sophic systems is of course Taoism. There 
are evidences that Taoist religious influence is 
rapidly on the wane, and that interest in 
Taoist philosophy is becoming chiefly academic. 
Taoist temples and ceremonies are still seen 
throughout the country, and the White Deer 
Grotto on Dragon-Tiger mountain remains 
the papal seat, but Taoism seems at this point 
to be too decadent and too remote in its 
peculiar esoteric mysticism to be a helpful 
factor to the struggling Chinese people. 

Much more active in portions of con- 
temporary China is the religion of Islam. 
Followers of Mohammed there are estimated at 
48,000,000 by the 1944-1945 China Handbook, 
although one article reduced the number to as 
low as 10,000,000. Whichever figure is correct 
the number of adherents to Allah is not in- 
significant (when compared with the paltry 
5,000,000 Christians) but the majority of 
Chinese Muslims live primarily in the border 
areas, and Islamic culture has not made a very 
forceful impact on the total Chinese attitudes 
and life. The Chinese Islamic National Sal- 
vation Federation, however, is an active 
organization, and as recently as 1939 persuaded 
the national government to make the study of 
Islamic culture a regular feature in the cur- 
ricula of Chinese universities. 

The fifth cultural-religious influence in 
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China is Christianity, Protestant and Catholic. 
Christians, whose numerical strength is some- 
what less than 1% of the population or just 
under 5,000,000, console themselves with the 
facts that Christianity recently has been 
exerting an influence in China quite dispro- 
portionate to the number of believers, that 
the advances made have been recent, and that 
the field for Christian development is ex- 
citingly fertile. When one considers the 
amazing, though understandable errors in the 
early Christian missionary enterprise, and the 
diametric differences between Chinese and 
Christian ways of religious thought, worship 
and organization, it seems rather a wonder that 
Christianity has gained even a toehold in 
China. The fact that it has done so testifies 


not so much to the people’s appreciation of 
Christian doctrine as it does to the character 
and personality of the Christian leaders, and 
to the highly advantageous social, medical, 
and educational service which has been offered 
to China by the Christian church. Chris- 
tianity as a religion remains an enigma to the 


Chinese masses, and it is doubtful if it will 
make much sense to the general Chinese 
public for several generations to come. 

The radical differences between traditional 
Chinese and Christian concepts and practices 
make imperative three conditions in subse- 
quent Christian enterprise. 

1. First, anyone who wishes to work as a 
Christian leader in China, foreign or native, 
must be so thoroughly schooled in his religion 
that he is adequate to the difficult task of in- 
terpreting Christianity to the Chinese in such a 
way that they will understand its significance. 
This means that there must be established 
or reorganized immediately an adequate system 
of clerical and lay-worker training. The 
state of Protestant seminaries is pathetically 
chaotic, due in some measure, of course, to 
war conditions, but due also to the fact that 
theological training in China never was very 
well developed, nor did we support generously 
enough with funds and competent faculties 
what seminaries we did have. The Roman 
Catholic church has been much more alert to 
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the crucial need for able and plentiful leader- 
ship, and the more rapid gains made by the 
Catholics as compared with the Protestants is 
partly due to their greater supply of competent 
clergy and lay workers. 

2. Second, anyone who wishes to advance 
Christianity in China must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with and appreciative of the Chinese 
people, their history, their traditions, their 
language, their values. In addition, he must 
be thoroughly alert to the international politi- 
cal and economic situation. The day of the 
“foreign missionary” of good-will and little 
training is past. China, officially and non- 
officially, Christian and non-Christian, is 
bidding to the west for help, but she asks for 
help in reconstruction and reformation, not 
for radical displacement of the values which 
have long been a part of Chinese society. Of 
this situation, the Jesuits again have been 
more cognizant than some of the other Chris- 
tian groups. When the foreigners had to 
leave China because of the war, what re- 
mained of Christianity was the more purely 
indigenous phase of the movement, so that 
now the post-war Chinese Christian church 
has its roots firmly planted in Chinese soil, 
and is begging that they will continue to be 
nurtured there. A radical superimposition of 
Christianity upon Chinese customs stands no 
chance of success in the contemporary scene. 
There is closer coéperation now than ever 
before between national leaders and Christian 
workers, but this coéperation can be maintained 
only if there is shown some genuine ap- 
preciation and understanding of Chinese cul- 
ture. This is not due to any resurgence of 
nationalism in China. She harbors no undue 
national pride, for she is too full of humility 
at having gained victory but no peace, too 
frustrated in her search for unity to be arro- 
gant. But China does realize herself now asa 
tremendous human force whose traditions 
have been the guarantee of her national preser- 
vation. These she would not lose, but with 
these she would blend new western theories 
that will be helpful in her reconstruction. 

3. Third, among those who would help to re- 
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construct China there is needed a deep-seated 
spirit of sacrifice of several sorts. The Chinese 
people are suffering acutely and any who would 
work with them must share their ordeal. The 
persecutions and selfiessness endured by Chris- 
tians for the sake of others during the war years 
left a deep impression upon the Chinese govern- 
ment and the public. Dr. Lloyd Ruland, of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. recently returned from 
China, reports an astonishingly widespread 
favorable attitude toward Christianity among 
the Chinese who recognize the role played by 
the church during the war. The wide-open 
doors will remain ajar if the church continues 
to share sympathetically and appreciatively 
the trials of the nation.® 

There is need, however, for a second type of 
selflessness, namely willingness to forget de- 
nominational cleavages. During the war Chi- 
nese Christians, lay as well as clergy, to a great 
extent abandoned their sectarian distinctions 
and are now supporting a definite trend toward 
church unity. The religious unity movement 
in China was promoted initially by the Japa- 
nese militarists who sought to sever the Chinese 
religious groups from their foreign supporters 
by effacing denominational distinctions. The 
result was an unprecedented and unthought-of 
federated union which at least some of the re- 
ligious groups are now loathe to lose. In ad- 
dition to the federated activities sponsored by 
the Christian churches during the war, there 
was organized in 1943 an All-China Inter- 
religious Association which has as-its control- 
ling board a Roman Catholic bishop, a Meth- 
odist bishop, a Moslem general, and a Buddhist 
abbot, a unique example of interfaith codp- 
eration. 

Besides foregoing their denominational pref- 
erences, Christian workers in China must also 
abandon the old puritanical fundamentalism 
that was preached especially by the Protes- 
tants. The shallow hell-fire and brimstone 
quasi-religious morality we tried to impose 
upon the “heathen Chinese” in the name of 
Christianity makes no sense to a nation nur- 


tured for thousands of years on the deep springs 
of philosophic wisdom. 

The gigantic undertaking of Christian re- 
construction in China, as it is envisaged by 
Dr. Ruland and others in comparable positions 
who express the hapes of leaders in China, has 
as its major initial task the building of the 
Chinese Christian church. China knows today 
a Christian movement rather than the Christian 
church. Christianity in China is stronger to- 
day than either the church organization or its 
leadership. This deficiency must be corrected 
and Christian living must come to draw upon 
the Christian church as its focal well-spring. 

Furthermore the Christian church must min- 
ister to the whole of Chinese life. An exten- 
sive religious, educational and social service 
program not only in urban but also in rural 
communities is requested by Chinese Chris- 
tians, and must be supplied if Christianity is to 
compete with the publicized promises of the 
social program of Communism. The stand 
which Roman Catholicism has taken against 
Chinese Communism has made a most favor- 
able impression upon the Nationalists. Al- 
though the Protestant churches are possibly 
more sound in their neutrality toward the po- 
litical situation, they need all the more to mani- 
fest to the Chinese people their concern for the 
public welfare. 

The Chinese are as interested as all other na- 
tions today in international developments, so 
it is not surprising to hear that Christians in 
China desire to participate in the ecumenical 
movement, to establish reciprocity with re- 
ligious groups in other oriental countries, and 
to foster a two-way process of exchange be- 
tween occidental and Chinese churches. 

Finances for such international activity must 
of course be supplied by the church in this 
country, which should face at once the imper- 
ative need to continue to pour generous quan- 
tities of money into China for all kinds of re- 
habilitation. The church there is too weak in 
resources, both in personnel and in a financial 
way, to reconstruct itself. The property dam- 
age and the manner in which congregations 
were scattered into unoccupied areas involved 
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most of the heretofore independent churches in 
such extensive loss that they can not now con- 
tinue unassisted. The enforced permeation 
of Christians into areas previously untouched 
by Christian enterprise is, of course, one of 
the unintended benefits of the war, but the 
depleted local congregations, as well as the 
newly formed little refugee concentrations of 
the faithful must now be helped to re-establish 
themselves. So long as inflation and civil war 
delay economic restoration the Chinese Church 
has little chance to become sulf-supporting, 
even though it fully recognizes how essential it 
is that it be freed as quickly as possible from 
foreign dependency. 

Appeals come from China for the church to 
share in the mass education movement, in the 
national attack on hunger and sickness, and in 
the widespread industrialization program. 
There is encouraging interest in Christianity 
being displayed by some of the student groups. 
In that infamous city of Shanghai in a high 
school of 1100 boys, 400 this last year were 
Christian converts. Appeals are coming from 
student groups on even government university 
campuses for Christian chaplains and student 
workers. The National Committee for Stu- 
dent Relief conducted an enormous and heroic 
program during the later war years, spending 
in 1944-45 alone $139,400,000, gathered from 
this country, Britain, Canada, and China. 
This extensive work has laid an excellent foun- 
dation, and we fail our opportunity if we do 
nothing to help provide teachers, clergy and 
leaders for China’s youth. 

Throughout all its hardships the Chinese 
Christian community proved itself resourceful, 
adaptable, and devoted, and by withstanding 
persecution the Church has accumulated an 
impressive quantity of vital Christian experi- 
ence which serves as an effective witness to 
the power of religious idealism. 

The government’s attitude toward the re- 
ligious enterprise seems to be favorable. The 
Draft constitution guarantees that “every 
citizen shall have freedom of religious belief; 
... such freedom shall not be restricted except 


in accordance with law.’® This phrase ‘except 
in accordance with law’ is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to liberal minded persons, and the govern- 
ment needs to prove what it intends thereby. 
Many Chinese officials are Christians and 
frankly support church activities. Along with 
this condition, however, there is the new rule 
that all religious organizations and institutions 
must register with the government, and must 
be staffed as quickly as possible with Chinese 
occupying the chief seats of authority. There 
is also a recent and rather baffling government 
policy which has “sought to bar any form of 
religious instruction, training or observance 
from education on primary and secondary 
levels in private as well as in government 
schools.”#° This may appear as a serious in- 
fringement of religious liberty, and a partisan 
discrimination against all religion, but we need 
to remember that this policy is not so very 
dissimilar from some of our own state prac- 
tices, and that it is only in very recent years 
that our public opinion has begun to support 
in schools the study of religion in its inter- 
relation with all other areas of human knowl- 
edge and enterprise. 

To quote M. Searles Bates, who has written 
at length on the subject, “the future of actual 
working religious liberty in China, as else- 
where, is closely bound up with the future of 
human rights in the large... The traditions 
of moderation and resourcefulness in the life 
of the Chinese people are major shields against 
the abrogations of liberty. For the rest Chris- 
tianity and every other religion must make its 
own way.” 

Among the young Chinese to whom I spoke 
in preparation for this paper there was unani- 
mous recognition of the deteriorating moral 
effects of the war, and of the importance which 
the present privations cast upon economic and 
material values. They all agreed that the 
New Life Movement in China, so glowingly 
reported in this country, is essentially too 
superficial, and that there is at present no 
sufficiently coalesced, strong development, 
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secular or religious, in which they can place 
their confidence. They recognize that Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, especially Roman 
Catholicism, are perhaps about to move ahead, 
but they also recognize that secular forces are 
gaining strength, and are tempting bidders to 
insecure youth. 

The new Chinese nation offers a free field to 
almost any system of life which has the initia- 
tive to meet the challenge of current conditions. 
That way of thought and action eventually will 
dominate which most promptly and success- 
fully supplies the needs of the Chinese people. 
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Conduct Objectives in Teaching the 
Old Testament 


LOWELL B. 


HE title of this article contains an 

assumption, the assumption that there 

should be conduct objectives in the 
teaching of the Old Testament. And at once, 
one is caught in controversy. There are those, 
doubtless, who would insist that there should 
be no conduct objectives. The Old Testament 
is a body of literature, to be taught like any 
other body of literature, and conduct objectives 
are as irrelevant to its teaching as they are to 
the teaching of the Iliad, or Beowulf, or Shake- 
speare. 

On the other hand, there are those who be- 
lieve that the only proper objectives for any 
teaching are conduct objectives. Unless life is 
changed, no teaching has been done. For 


every lesson, you must write a lesson plan; in 


every plan you must clearly state your objec- 
tive; and you must count that day lost in 
which you have made no contribution to the 
transformation of a soul. 

Between the two, the dry-as-dust academi- 
cian on the one hand, and the progressive- 
educator on the other, the simple soul who 
only loves the Old Testament and wants others 
to love it, is likely to be torn to bits. 

Let me, then, state my general position at 
the outset. Iam not one of those who believe 
that there must be some noble reason, like 
life-improvement, to make the study of a great 
literature worthwhile. I am sure the college 
class-room, even the Bible class-room, is not 
meant to be the scene of a Sunday School class 
or a revival meeting. 

On the other hand, I could no more teach 
the Old Testament, as they say, objectively, 
than I could do any other impossible thing. 


* LOWELL B. HAZZARD is Professor of Religion 
in Illinois Wesleyan University and is currently en- 
gaged in writing ‘‘The Story the Bible Tells” for the 
new closely-graded intermediate lessons of the Method- 
ist Church. 


HAZZARD* 


The Old Testament preaches, and unless the 
students feel it is preaching, and are stirred 
by it, they do not understand it. 

There are conduct objectives. 
at them briefly, together. 


I 


In the first place the teacher of the Old Testa- 
ment must desire to develop in his students an 
appreciation of and a love for this literature. 
Many of our students come to us, if we teach 
any required courses, with the idea that the 
Bible is uninteresting. They may have mem- 
ories of ignorant Sunday School teachers, or 
Sunday School teachers who rode hobbies; 
they may have memories of prosy preachers; 
they may come from a purely secularist back- 
ground where things religious were very far out 
on the fringes of life, and they come expecting 
to be bored. The teacher’s first aim must be 
to bring this literature to life, until eyes 
brighten, pulses quicken, and antagonism or 
indifference is replaced by appreciation and 
enthusiasm. 

This involves a good deal of changing of 
points of view. The devout but uncritical 
student who has seen the Old Testament as 
God’s word, but never as pages out of life, 
must be led to look at his Bible as he would at 
any other literature and study it as he would 
any other history. The young skeptic, who 
looks with disdain at the whole thing because 
it is unscientific, must be led to see it as pre- 
scientific and also to appreciate those eternal 
ethical and religious messages which do not 
change, even while the world is discarding one 
science and growing another. And the indif- 
ferent student must be challenged by the 
book’s timeliness, roused to its beauty, or 
stung by its ethical proddings until he, too, 
sees it as a thrilling and important literature. 

The first conduct objective is the develop- 
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ment of an attitude of appreciation toward the 
book. 


II 


The second conduct objective is a many- 
pronged one, the bringing home of the messages 
of the Old Testament to students’ minds and 
hearts. I do not think that it is the business 
of Old Testament teachers to convert all their 
students to Old Testament ideals. I do think 
it is our business to give the Old Testament a 
chance to confront students as pointedly as 
the first readers, or hearers, were confronted. 

1. For example, no attitude of our time is 
farther from the Biblical attitude than the common 
assumption of the relativity of morals. All of us 
meet it on every hand as our students tell us 
that morals are mores, and that anything is 
right which the custom of our community, or 
even of our own group, thinks to be right. 
I do not know that it is our duty, as teachers 
of the Old Testament, to go out of our way, to 
attack that fallacy. 

But when we come to the Joseph story and 
find Joseph saying to Potiphar’s wife, “How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God;” or to the story of the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai amid thunder, and fire, and 
smoke; or to the prophets, and hear them 
attacking the customs of their time, with “Thus 
saith the Lord,” we have not taught the Old 
Testament unless we have brought these young 
people who are our students, face to face with 
another and sterner theory of ethics than their 
age knows, the idea that at least certain rights 
and wrongs are written in the nature of things, 
and we defy them at our peril. 

2. Take another common tendency of our time, 
our desperate trust in military power for national 
security. It is probably not our business to 
turn our class rooms into forums for pacifism 
or seminars on international relations, but how 
can we teach Isaiah and not bring our students 
face to face with another principle: “Woe to 
them that go down to Egypt for help, and rely 
on horses, and trust in chariots because they 
are many, and horsemen because they are very 
strong, but they look not unto the Holy One 


of Israel, neither seek Jehovah... Now the 
Egyptians are men and not Gods, and their 
horses flesh and not spirit, and when Jehovah 
shall stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth 
shall stumble, and he that is helped shall fall, 
and they all shall be consumed together... 
(But when) justice shall dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness shall abide in the fruitful 
field, (then) the work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and confidence forever.’ Somebody 
needs to say that in our day, and if Isaiah 
wants to say it in our class room, who are we 
to stop him? 

3. Or take today’s secularism. We live in a 
day when it has become very easy for us to take 
our world for granted. We have studied it so 
intimately, we have peered so deeply into its 
mechanism, we have laid our hands on so many 
of its secrets, and we have done such wonderful 
things in the way of controlling it, that any 
wonder that we may have had in its presence 
has pretty well gone. If we once thought of 
a God behind the universe, we no longer have 
need of that hypothesis. And as for needing 
a God to help us, we have gone pretty far in 
the last century without him, and when we get 
a few little details fixed up, like the predatory 
tendency that sends us out to blow one another 
up every few years, we will make this earth a 
paradise. 

Old Testament teachers are not evangelists 
but our students will never set foot inside that 
world which is the Bible, unless they squarely 
face the fact that another attitude toward life 
is possible, and that in view of recent failures 
to achieve the earthly paradise it may even 
be right. The Old Testament begins with two 
very different accounts of how this world came 
into being, both outmoded, of course, by 
modern theories. But those two accounts both 
see behind the universe a God who designs, a 
God who acts, a God who speaks to bring order 
out of chaos. Both of them see man as the 
crown of the universe, and yet definitely a 
creature, both of them trace the natural pro- 
cess to a Will that transcends and a Purpose 
that guides. 
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And throughout the Old Testament it is the 
same. No one ever seeks to prove God; he is 
assumed. And you cannot go a step in the 
Old Testament without coming upon him. 

Well, students have to face up to that way 
of looking at life or they cannot understand the 
Old Testament, and to get them to do so, is 
a conduct objective. 

One could go on to name many other objec- 
tives which we do not impose on the Old Testa- 
ment, but which it imposes upon us. 

How can one teach Amos without facing the 
necessity of social justice, or Ruth and Jonah 
without discussing brotherhood? How can 
we teach II Isaiah without facing the duty 
toward the world of another “chosen people,” 
or without probing deep into the problem of 
suffering? How can we teach the Psalms 
without talking of personal religion, or even 
the Song of Songs without asking whether 
human love is sacred or profane? 

I do not so much ask ethical and religious 
decisions of my students as allow them to ask 
me. But when you present Amos’s racial 
bombshell, or Isaiah’s pacifism, the story of a 
prophet’s call, or the Genesis idea of a God 
behind the universe, and they look at you and 
say, “Do you believe that?”—to try to make 
them understand and appreciate is a conduct 
objective. 


Iil 


And now in the third place, there is another 
conduct objective which, it seems to me, is deserv- 
ing of a place by itself. That is, to develop an 
appreciation of the democratic way of life, and 
an understanding of the relation of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition to it. 

We live in a day when the American people 
have fought two wars for democracy in a third 
ofacentury. And in spite of that fact, democ- 
racy is perhaps less believed in than at any 
point in our history. We talk grandly about 
educating the people of Japan and Germany in 
democratic principles and procedures, while on 
the race front and the economic front we violate 
constantly the principles of democracy and in 
international relations we find it easy to co- 
operate with the most reactionary of regimes 


around the world. If democracy goes to pieces 
within, it will be because its spiritual founda- 
tions have crumbled. 

And those spiritual foundations are Old 
Testament foundations. The spiritual foun- 
dations of democracy are found in two great 
ideas, the idea of a moral law which commands 
us all, rich and poor, high and low alike, and 
the idea of a God who cares for common people 
as he does for kings. 

The Old Testament teacher cannot teach 
his subject matter without bringing his stu- 
dents face to face with both these ideas. 

The God who cares about common people 
appears on almost the first page when God 
says to Cain, “Where is Abel thy brother?,” 
and then in answer to Cain’s question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” goes on, “What hast 
thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.” 

When God appears to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, he says, “I have surely seen the affliction 
of my people that are in Egypt, and have heard 
their cry by reason of their taskmasters... 
and I am come down.” 

And when the poor of Israel cry for alms, it 
is God who says through Amos, “For three 
transgressions of Israel, yea for four, I will not 
turn away thy punishment thereof; because 
thy have sold the righteous for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes.” 

Furthermore, in Israel’s history, kings can 
never get away with injustice. A David who 
has killed Uriah, hears Nathan thunder, ““Thou 
art the man.” A Rehoboam who has been 
unjust to his subjects is faced with a God-sent 
Jeroboam, and the cry, “To your tents, O 
Israel. Now see to thine own house, David;” 
and an Ahab who has stolen Naboth’s vineyard 
finds Elijah standing at its entrance and hears 
him say, “Hast thou killed and also taken 
possession .. . I have found thee, because thou 
hast sold thyself to do that which is evil in the 
sight of Jehovah.” 

If I may say so, it is not so much in the 
political science classroom as in the Old Testa- 
ment class that the ideals are likely to be re- 
born which will preserve our democracy. 

The Old Testament has often been thought 
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of as only a preparation for the New. It has 
often been neglected in favor of the deeper 
revelation of the New. This is certainly a 
mistake. For a great many ideas which are 
of permanent significance found their major 
development in the Old Testament. 

The idea of a God who requires righteousness 
rather than ritual is the contribution of Amos; 
the idea of the importance of right knowledge 
of God comes from Hosea; the idea of a God 
active on the stage of history is Isaiah’s; the 
idea of a God who knows us all by name, 
Jeremiah’s. Ezekiel taught that every man 
must face the consequences of his own sins; 
II Isaiah that man may suffer for the sins of 
another. The Book of Genesis contains the 
idea of a creating and guiding God; the Torah 
presents the law as coming from God himself. 
In Ruth and Jonah, the God-idea becomes 
universal, in Daniel, the author presents a God 
whose victory is sure. 

But all these emphases are emphases that 
have immediate and striking bearing on today’s 
conduct. An America moving to the right 
while the world moves to the left needs the 
message of social justice. A generation which 
has been told ad nauseam that it doesn’t make 
any difference what you believe, needs to hear 
Hosea’s stern warning, “My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge.” A world 
which has gone astray and which only entangles 
itself more and more as it seeks in all the wrong 
places for the way out needs Isaiah; and men 
who, cut off from the soil out of which our 
culture grew, have dug themselves cisterns, 
empty cisterns that can hold no water, need 
Jeremiah. Ezekiel’s stern dictum, “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,” should be a warning 
to a generation that wants to experiment with 


all kinds of wickedness, and does not believe 
in sin; and II Isaiah’s vision of the solidarity 
of mankind would speak to an America that 
wants to play its part on the world stage with- 
out paying the price of suffering. A secular- 
istic age needs Genesis; a relativistic age, the 
law. Lingering isolationism might see itself 
mirrored in the prophet Jonah, and an age 
afflicted with atomic jitters could use Daniel. 

To confront the youth in our classes with 
these messages and to labor to make them un- 
derstand is to have conduct objectives. 

I used to worry because very often in my 
Bible classes, I found myself preaching. I 
used to say to myself, “Remember, you are not 
in the pulpit now. This is a classroom. Get 
down out of the pulpit, and sit in the profes- 
sor’s chair, and teach.” 

And then one day, I said to myself, ‘““You 
fool. All these people whose work you are 
presenting to these young people were preach- 
ers. The J writer was a preacher, and the E 
writer, and the Deuteronomists and the 
priests. Amos was a preacher, and Isaiah, 
and the writer of the Book of Jonah. Even 
the wise men had conduct objectives, and the 
author of Daniel had a soap box. 

You aren’t teaching history. Hasn’t all 
your critical study shown you how hard it is to 
get hold of the real history in the Old Testa- 
ment. You aren’t teaching literature. Aside 
from the author of Job and a few poets, most 
of the people didn’t know they were writing 
literature. You’re teaching life, and you’re 
teaching a religious view of life. And if you 
didn’t get stirred up once in a while, you would 
know you had died on the old Book’s hands.” 

So I preach on occasion to my heart’s con- 
tent and am not afraid of conduct objectives. 
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Conduct Objectives in Teaching the 
New Testament 


RAYMOND R. BREWER* 


HE first question raised by a consider- 
ation of conduct objectives in teaching 
the New Testament concerns the title 
itself. It seems rather obvious that teaching 
aims must vary in accordance with differences in 
age, experience and maturity of the groups to be 
taught. A teacher of grade school children in 
a week day school of religious education is 
presumed to be vitally interested in the con- 
duct of her pupils and feels free to use biblical 
materials in establishing habits that contribute 
to the development of sound character. Here 
the Bible may be appealed to as an external 
authority withour raising questions as to the 
nature of such authority. In college, however, 
there appears to be a decreasing emphasis upon 
the conduct elements of the Bible and an in- 
creasing stress upon problems that have a 
primarily intellectual appeal. By the time one 
reaches graduate school the emphasis upon the 
New Testament as a living and vital challenge 
to conduct in the twentieth century is all but 
wholly lost, except perhaps for a course in the 
so-called social teachings of Jesus, if my ex- 
perience in two graduate divinity schools rep- 
resenting two different denominations in two 
widely separated parts of the country is any 
criterion. I desire, therefore, to restrict the 
ensuing discussion to teaching in the under- 
graduate liberal arts college. 
Accepting this limitation we may next ask 


*RAYMOND R. BREWER is Professor of Re- 
ligion in the James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Illinois, where he is also currently Director of Admis- 
sions and Acting Registrar. He holds a doctor’s degree 
in the New Testament and Early Christian Literature. 
He taught in the West China Union University and the 
College of the Ozarks prior to taking his present 
position. He has contributed book reviews to the 
Journal of Bible and Religion as well as articles to 
Christian Education and the Anglican Theological 
Review. 


what the educational objectives of liberal arts 
teachers are or should be. Are they, or should 
they be, primarily concerned with the profes- 
sional and vocational objectives of the student? 
We would probably agree that among the edu- 
cational aims of liberal arts teachers should be 
included efforts to impart information, to in- 
crease skills, to prepare for a vocation or pro- 
fession, to deepen understanding, to heighten 
appreciation, to cultivate discriminating judg- 
ment, and to help the student develop sound 
basic attitudes and right motivation for fruit- 
ful living. 

It is clear, however, that the degree to which 
an individual teacher can realize some of these 
specific aims is conditioned by the fact that he 
is not only a teacher of students, but that he 
uses subject matter which may have limiting 
factors of its own. For example, the teacher 
of chemistry would have difficulty in using his 
subject matter to teach ethical motivation or 
develop character. But he is definitely con- 
cerned with imparting information, cultivating 
discriminating judgment, increasing skills, and 
preparing for a vocation. The subject matter 
lends itself readily to these ends. 

His colleague, the teacher of the New Testa- 
ment, on the other hand, may be relatively less 
concerned with skills and vocational prepara- 
tion, but he should be deeply concerned with 
all the others. Information, understanding, 
appreciation, discrimination, attitudes, charac- 
ter and motivation are all appropriate corol- 
laries of New Testament study. But it is not 
easy to keep them in proper balance. For the 
New Testament teacher to deal purely with 
the intellectual and informative aspects of his 
subject is to miss his greatest opportunity to 
help his students. But to spend all his time in 
using his subject matter as a resource for 
shaping character and motivating conduct is to 
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leave his student inadequately prepared to use 
the New Testament intelligently when left to 
his own resources. 

It is natural, therefore, that the emphasis 
given to various educational objectives should 
be closely related to the curriculum material 
used. Hence, the teacher of the natural sci- 
ences will be more concerned with analysis and 
causal relations than the professor of language 
or literature, while the teacher of history or 
philosophy is interested in perspective and 
interpretation to a degree not characteristic of 
the professor of mathematics. There is a sense 
in which each particular discipline justifies an 
objective that is uniquely appropriate to it. 

The New Testament has its own character- 
istic content, and how rich and varied it is! 
The aim of the teacher should be to do justice 
to that content to the utmost extent of his 
limited ability. Being literature expressed in 
an ancient language, it may be taught both 
from the literary and the linguistic point of 
view. Since it deals with great personalities 
and events, it may be taught as biography or 
history. Because it deals with some of the 
most profound concepts known to man, it may 
be presented as philosophy or theology. It 
presents normative standards of conduct and 
prescribes means of realizing them. It may, 
therefore, be treated as ethics. It is vitally 
interested in the individual and his behavior 
and may consequently furnish important mate- 
rial for the teacher of the psychology of re- 
ligion. It depicts a movement developing 
certain customs and institutions in the midst 
of an older society already organized to achieve 
certain goals. Hence, it may be taught as a 
phase of sociology. 

All of these provide points of contact with 
other parts of the liberal arts curriculum. 
Generally speaking, the teacher in the liberal 
arts college does not fail to exploit the educa- 
tional possibilities latent in these aspects of 
the New Testament. It is both easier and less 
dangerous to do so. On the one hand the 
teacher often feels more at home in these fields 
and, on the other, the students accept them 


without feeling obliged to make any revolu- 
tionary intellectual or ethical adjustments. 

But the New Testament is preéminently 
concerned with religion. As such it may 
justify a teaching objective which is unique 
among college courses. This aim should not 
be primarily to study the religion of the New 
Testament as a social phenomenon of a specific 
period of history, but rather to present it as a 
vital and revolutionary factor in the life of 
man in every age. Nor is it to be taught 
solely as generic religion. It is a particular 
religion with definite concepts and character- 
istic obligations. Moreover, it is a dynamic 
religion giving those who experience it a sense 
of latent power adequate to their daily needs. 

Because the New Testament is concerned 
with religion, it is also profoundly concerned 
with conduct. A positive and creative religion 
like that which produced the New Testament 
must express itself in acts and attitudes. The 
conduct required by New Testament standards 
is ethical, but it is more than ethics. It begins 
with the individual and not with the group, or 
even with the relationships between the indi- 
vidual and the group. The first act it requires 
of man is repentance, a radical and highly 
personal act. On its negative side, repentance 
is more than being sorry. It is “being sorry 
enough to quit.” On its positive side, it en- 
tails a rethinking of one’s aims, acts and plans. 
Sometimes it requires a complete readjustment 
of the whole life. This is action on a grand 
scale, but it is the action of an individual. 
The New Testament’s concern with the action 
is closely related to its concern with the agent. 
It’s the good tree that bears good fruit. Purity 
of heart, meekness of spirit, humility, child- 
likeness, integrity, and uprightness are not in- 
nate qualities, but are the fruits of repentance. 
Repentance, then, is the first step if one is later 
to expect conduct befitting a Christian. 

The supreme expression of the individual’s 
conduct is associated with his relationship to 
God. To love God with all one’s being is the 
most important act of life. The kind of love 
stressed by the New Testament is not a passive 
attitude nor an effusion of sentimental emo- 
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tionalism. It is a voluntary act of the will 
which issues in the choices one makes, the 
thoughts one thinks, and the deeds one does. 

But God also loves man. Hence he has 
invited man to turn to Him in prayer and in 
trusting dependence on His goodness. At the 
same time God is so profoundly concerned 
with the welfare of man that He has made it 
possible for him to attain his highest joys and 
realize his fullest possibilities if he will be true 
to his own highest nature. For God has writ- 
ten His will not only in books nor on tables of 
stone nor alone in the nature of the physical 
universe, but also in the moral nature of man 
and in those processes of interaction with his 
fellows that can make the kingdom of God 
among men a blessed reality. So man exem- 
plifies the highest conduct when he obeys God 
in whose will is perfect freedom. 

The kind of religion represented by the 
New Testament expresses itself also in man’s 
relation to his fellow man. The motivating 
principle of man’s obligation to his fellows is 
not a spontaneous emotion but studied good 
will which can dissolve hatred and turn enmity 
into friendship and brotherhood. From this 
positive attitude of seeking the good of others 
springs the golden rule of social action. 

According to the New Testament, then, the 
conduct expected of God’s children is derived 
from repentance, that transformation which 
comes from the renewing of the mind, as Paul 
states it, involving a reorientation of life and 
a revaluation of values; from love for God 
expressed in reverence, worship, trust and, 
most of all, obedience to His righteous and 
loving will; and from love for man which will go 
so far as to seek the good of another rather 
than one’s own good. 

It will be observed, however, that not all 
types of conduct approved in the New Testa- 
ment conform to the criteria of repentance, 
obedience and love. For example, the incite- 
ments to hatred in the book of Revelation 
may be easily understood and explained as a 
natural human response to such a situation as 
that which produced the apocalypse, but they 
lie far outside the spirit of the Sermon on the 


Mount. Even the saintly but human Paul 
transgresses the law of love when he calls 
down a curse on those who opposed his in- 
terpretation of the gospel. Can obedience to 
the state be justified, as Paul justified it, on 
the ground that the “powers that be are 
ordained of God’? Did the apocalyptic 
outlook of the personalities of the New Testa- 
ment result in principles of actions that would 
be unsound in the longer perspective of 
history? But when due allowance has been 
made for all these things, the New Testament 
still remains the greatest single collection of 
high ethical] principles we possess. 

Each teacher will be disposed to define his 
own aims in applying New Testament ma- 
terials to the problems of personal and social 
conduct in the twentieth century. I venture, 
however, to suggest the following guiding 
principles for what they are worth. 

First, an intellectually honest and morally 
responsible attitude toward the study of New 
Testament standards of conduct requires the 
development of objective criteria for their inter pre- 
tation, evaluation and application. These 
criteria should take into account the New 
Testament demand for repentance and personal 
reformation, obedience to the will of God and 
active good will toward one’s fellow men. In 
this way the student may learn “to put all 
things to the test holding fast to that which is 
good and avoiding the evil”. 

Second, the New Testament ethic should be 
so presented that the student will grasp its 
personal implications and be confronted by a 
challenge to action in an area where he can be 
effective. In many colleges the only course 
that purports to relate the teachings of the 
New Testament to the world in which we live 
is the social teachings of Jesus, sometimes 
with the prophets thrown in for good measure. 
There is a danger that such a course will 
present issues so general or so remote from the 
day by day experience or field of action of the 
student, or so vast in comparison with hisown 
sense of inadequacy, that they will result in a 
sense of frustration rather than in motivation 
to action. 
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Third, we need to make it clear that the 
New Testament is more concerned with actions 
than with theological problem solving. The 
Hellenistic emphasis on metaphysics and 
definition influenced Christianity in the early 
centuries so strongly that to this day many 
Christians put more stress on theories than 
they do on deeds, in direct contrast to the 
example and teaching of the Founder of our 
religion. If it is to be Christian, religion 
must go beyond philosophies, theologies, 
creeds, dogmas, discussion groups and any 
other intellectual by-play into the makeup of 
one’s daily living. 

Fourth, the New Testament gives us generalized 
principles of conduct which call for intelligent 
thinking as a prerequisite to specific action. 
It is a part of our educational responsibility 
to help the student discover the principles 
and make the application to specific situations. 

Fifth, from the New Testament point of view 
any disposition to separate ethical conduct from 
religious conduct in our thinking or acting is 
unwarranted. 

Sixth, we should help the student see that 
New Testameni principles of conduct are both 
intellectually sound and valid for our day. The 
college teacher deals with confused youth, 
often in rebellion against authority. Morally 
and intellectually they are “from Missouri” 
and “need to be shown”. Hollywood appears 
to speak a more contemporary language than 
does the Sermon on the Mount. Freud has 
more influence over them than has St. Paul. 
The popularly shared concepts of behavior- 
ism, a word which they may never have 
heard, seem to outmode New Testament 
concepts of personal conduct. Personal re- 
sponsibility is absolved by heredity and 
environment. In the midst of complex social 
forces whose pressure often seems irresistible 
they are inclined to paraphrase the words of 
Cassius to Brutus and say, “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in ourselves, but in our stars 
that we are underlings”. No mere repetition 
of moral precepts will serve to win the will’s 
allegiance. Students need to make the dis- 
covery that they are responsible moral agents 


with a measurable degree of freedom; that 
there are moral values of eternal worth; and 
that, as Dr. Fosdick points out, they must 
choose between being part of the world’s 
problems or a part of the answer to them. 

But when one turns from a _ theoretical 
consideration of conduct objectives in teaching 
the New Testament to confront the situation 
that appears to exist in the departments of 
religion in many of our undergraduate liberal 
arts colleges, he is puzzled by what he finds. 
I realize that catalog descriptions of courses 
are notoriously inadequate when it comes to 
giving a complete description of what the 
teacher attempts to do and the success he may 
have in motivating the life of his students. 
Nevertheless, they are written for the inter- 
ested public to read and gathersuchimpressions 
as it may. After reading through the course 
descriptions of departmental offerings in New 
Testament in twenty-one representative liberal 
arts church-related colleges, I am Jed to wonder 
what impressions a mythical man from Moo, 
who had never heard of the New Testament, 
Jesus or Christianity, would gather as he 
read our catalogs. It would be strange if he 
did not get the impression that we were talking 
about some historical phenomena, sealed off 
in some ancient epoch by time and change; 
that the New Testament is taught to people 
with antiquarian interests who find in it 
certain interesting materials for literary, 
historical, and sociological research; and that 
the objective and detached method of study 
applied to these materials in the class room 
under the direction of specialized Ph.D’s 
enable incipient researchers among the 
students to cut their intellectual eye teeth. 
Many of the catalogs he would read would 
not even suggest that this literature has any 
constructive contribution to make to the 
discovery of a way of life that can meet the 
tensions, temptations, problems and pressures 
of our day head on and win vindication in 
spite of them all. 

If this seems a caricature of the situation 
in our colleges let us consider a few typical, 
representative and revealing phrases taken 
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from the catalog descriptions of courses in 
New Testament or Biblical literature. I am 
using only phrases that give us the main clue 
to the content of the course in question. 
Here they are: “‘Jesus is studied from different 
points of view.” The class will ‘re-examine 
the teachings of Jesus in the light of modern, 
philosophical and social trends.” The New 
Testament is studied only in “literary, critical 
and historical perspective,” or “to give a 
broad approach to the understanding of” 
the literature, religion and thought of the 
period. The development of early Chris- 
tianity is studied and “‘its practical and 
theoretical adjustments to the problems of 
Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, 
Jewish criticism and Roman persecution” are 
described and the books of the Bible arestudied 
“as the religious expressions of their particular 
period.” 

Unless we, the teachers of these courses, 
rise above the descriptions we write, and in 
most cases I believe we do, it would be sur- 
prising if we had any students at all except as 
college administrators give them to us as 
hostages to a tradition requiring that the rest 
of the curriculum be sanctified by a few re- 
quired Bible courses, or that the supporting 
constituency be offered some evidence that 
they are giving their money or sending their 
sons and daughters to a “Christian” college. 

There is nothing wrong in doing what our 
college departments say they are doing. We 
are justified in making that much concession 
to the spirit of the liberal arts. But are we in 
danger of becoming “unprofitable servants” 
through our neglect of the vital and timely 
challenge to us and to our time of the great 
ethico-religious teachings of the Bible—the one 
thing which would justify requiring anyone 
to take our Bible courses? 

If, at the risk of overstatement, I have 
pointed up some of the weaknesses in our 
teaching of the Bible the responsibility is not 


all ours. Sometimes our colleagues and even 
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our administrative officers expect no more of 
us. We must be scholars, or at least 
scholarly—at all costs! We cannot afford to 
be mistaken for the evangelist, or even the 
prophet! 

But more important is the fact of our own 
educational background. In many of the 
graduate schools where we have worked for 
our advanced degrees to qualify for teaching, 
attention to the New Testament as a source 
of conduct motivation is even less conspicuous 
than in our liberal arts colleges. There empha- 
sis upon the intellectual problems of New 
Testament study overshadow the practical 
aspects of New Testament teaching. We 
were trained to be specialists, investigators, 
scholars, but now we find ourselves in an 
educational situation where the emphasis is 
on functional values rather than abstract 
ideas; on general education, rather than on 
specialized education; on preparation for com- 
munity responsibility and leadership rather 
than for the cloistered seclusion of the scholar. 
And we are lucky if we are not misfits. Is it 
not time that our graduate schools of theology 
began preparing teachers for the liberal arts 
field while continuing to train others for the 
exacting tasks of specialized research? 

It is a truism that students study us as well 
as the courses we prescribe. Of the two our 
personal character is probably more important 
in influencing them than the curriculum we 
teach. The contemporary emphasis on the 
“great books’’ is all right, but, in the field of 
religion at least, an emphasis upon great 
souls who are also good teachers is even more 
important. 

“Who is sufficient for these things?” As 
we humbly search our own hearts we realize 
the need for bringing forth “fruits befitting 
our repentance.” As followers of the great 
Teacher we are reminded to be “doers of the 
word.” What greater professional aspiration 
could we have than some day be able to say, 
sincerely yet humbly, with Paul, “Be ye 
imitators of me, as I am of Christ’’? 
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Christian Ethics and Contemporary Social Issues 


HAROLD H. TITUS* 


INCE the beginning of human society 
men have faced problems of conduct, 
personal and social, and they have 

formulated principles and codes to guide them 
in the solution of these problems. The prob- 
lems of conduct which have been so persistent 
throughout history have taken on the name 
“morality” and reflection upon these problems, 
and theories regarding them, have been called 
“ethics.” Morality is the attempt to dis- 
cover and to live the “good” life which is the 
healthy, satisfactory, happy, or the full and 
abundant life. Morality is thus a part of the 
ever-present will-to-live as it expresses itself 
on the human level. 

Today in a period of rapid social change, 
clear and well-grounded moral principles are 
needed as never before. Yet it is a period of 
widespread moral confusion and uncertainty. 
The evidence which is available indicates that 
neither the churches and programs of religious 
education, nor our schools and colleges, are 
giving adequate instruction along this line. 
Can it be taken for granted that one primary 
objective of Christian ethics is to make clear 
and specific the basis of the distinction between 
right and wrong? We shall examine briefly: 
1. The nature of Christian ethics; 2. Some 
principles of Christian ethics; 3. The social 
implications of Christian ethics. 


1. The Nature of Christian Ethics 


Is there a Christian morality or a Christian 
ethics which is separate and distinct from 
morality in general and from philosophical 
ethics in particular? In answering this ques- 
tion it is well to remember that Christian 
ethics may express itself in many forms as the 


*HAROLD H. TITUS is Professor of Philosophy 
in Denison University. He is author of What is a 
Mature Morality? 1943, Living Issues in Philosophy, 
1946, and Ethics for Today, of which a revised edition 
was published in 1947. 


history of Christianity will clearly indicate. 
Our answer will depend upon which of these 
forms or interpretations we accept. We shall 
mention two sharply contrasting positions. 

First, there are those who assert that Chris- 
tianity is a fixed deposit of truth and a program 
which has been completely and finally revealed. 
The duty of Christians, therefore, is to discover 
the content of this revelation and obey it. 
From this point of view, Christian ethics is 
separate and distinct. It has little relation to 
philosophical ethics. This is not, however, an 
interpretation that can be accepted by the 
writer of this paper. Jesus, himself, left no 
writings and he did not set forth a complete 
system of ethics. The Gospel records are not 
shorthand reports of actual conversations. 
They are interpretations written at a later 
time and they do not always agree. The 
teachings of Jesus were adapted to the par- 
ticular problems he was facing and often took 
the form of an illustrative story or parable. 
He accepted much of the ancient wisdom of 
his race but he felt free to revise and to adapt 
it to new conditions. 

The second interpretation of Christian ethics, 
the one accepted by the present writer, is that 
loyalty to Christ means loyalty to the best possible 
life in the situation in which men find themselves. 
Christian ethics, as well as embodying princi- 
ples which have been tested in Christian 
communities in the past, grows out of the 
present experiences and problems of human 
living. The spirit and teachings of Jesus are 
thus expressed as a supreme concern for 
human values. 

Christian morality, while maintaining its 
vital connection with its founder and with 
Christian communities in the past, is still in 
the making. It absorbs new insights or new 
truths as these are progressively discovered in 
human relations. Jesus did not set forth an 
entirely new set of ethical principles. Nearly 
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every truth of his teaching has been emphasized 
by some leader or teacher before him. This 
in no way detracts from his teaching but 
confirms the belief that God works in the 
social process and that moral and religious 
truths are social products. 

How, then, does Christian ethics differ from 
philosophical ethics? There is a difference in 
spirit, attitude, and point of view. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as among the distinctive 
elements. 

In the first place, in Christian ethics the good 
life or the moral ideal has been personalized 
through its identification with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus brought together the central truths of 
morality and religion and embodied them 
in his own life. He so impressed his spirit 
upon the historical movement which he 
founded that it will continue to be stated in 
terms of his dynamic personality. Christian 
ethics is thus able to remain loyal to Jesus 
while it associates itself with the forward 
movements of mankind. 

In the second place, in Christian ethics 
human good is interpreted not only as loyalty to 
Jesus but though him, to God. From this point 
of view our human duties are seen as duties to 
God and thus the moral life is given cosmic 
significance. There is a moral order which is 
not a mere matter of convenience or convention 
and which manifests itself in human lives and 
in history. A Christian view involves the 
belief that in the person of Jesus Christ we 
have an expression of the creative goodwill 
that is present in the universe and which is 
essential for personal and social reconstruction. 

In the third place, Christian ethics, in addition 
to the appeal to reason and human welfare made 
by philosophical ethics, adds the attraction of a 
unique moral personality and fellowship in a 
religious community. Christian ethics thus 
uses special means to induce men to desire the 
better life. While it is important to discover 
the direction in which the good lies, it is some- 
times even more difficult to get men to act in 
that direction. To the more formal and 
“fntellectualistic” outlook of philosophical 
ethics, Christian ethics adds the element of 


devotion and fellowship. In addition to duty 
and justice it emphasizes love and social 
mindedness. Personal moral growth and 
social welfare become part of one’s religious 
endeavor. Thus both morality and religion 
include all phases of life. 


2. Some Principles of Christian Ethics 


Four principles of Christian ethics need 
emphasis when we come to deal with con- 
temporary social issues. _ 

In the first place, Christian morality like any 
mature morality judges human action as right 
or wrong on the basis of its effect upon persons. 
Right is based on the good and good is that 
which has value for human beings. An act 
which is harmful to persons is an evil act; an 
act which is beneficial is a good act regardless 
of whether the community approves or dis- 
approves. Conduct is good if it proceeds 
from good intentions through the use of good 
means to results that are beneficial. Such 
a principle places a premium upon intelligence, 
and the more we know about human life and 
relations and the’nature of the world the more 
adequately can our decisions be made. Saint- 
liness or personal piety alone is not a suf- 
ficient guide in individual action or social 
policy. To choose the right we must know 
what is the right course of action under the 
circumstances. 

In the second place, it follows that a moral 
issue is not just a moral issue; it is a question of 
domestic relations, sport, business, politics, or 
international relations. The life and teachings 
of Jesus and the demands of the society in 
which we live both point to the fact that we 
must be concerned with every aspect of life. 
While Jesus gave attention to men’s motives 
and inner dispositions, he also gave attention 
to the conditions under which men live. He 
sought to heal, feed, and care for their physical 
and social needs. The tendency for many men 
in modern society to shove morals off into a 
realm by itself and to say that the state, 
business, art, education, or any other area is 
a law unto itself, is one of the most dangerous 
trends of modern times. The Christian church 
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must build a social conscience that leads to the 
elimination of both individual sins and social 
evils. 

Our traditional moral codes were developed 
under primary group relationships and have 
given attention to the activities within such 
intimate groups. Today, however, life is 
coming to be controlled more and more by 
secondary groups in which we meet people in 
one segment of life or for some special purpose. 
A major problem of our modern world is to 
apply our principles of living to these secondary 
groups and institutions. Some of the great 
evils of our age are committed by men who 
are sometimes honest and kind in their personal 
relations but who lack the vision and knowl- 
edge or the will to see the social effects of their 
corporate acts and to control their behavior 
accordingly. 

In the third place, Christian ethics points men 
to a universalism that goes beyond nationality, 
race, and all narrow social and economic loyal- 
ties. Jesus, you will recall, took the exclusive 
tribal or nationalistic morality of his day and 
transformed it into a universalism that em- 
braced all men and women. Today, when 
some of our strongest loyalties are divisive 
and destructive of human relations, we need a 
loyalty that is global in its scope. We are 
probably not morally mature until the in-group 
tends to become humanity. 

In the fourth place, Christian ethics must keep 
clearly before men the sharp contrast between 
what human life actually is and what it might be. 
We live in a society that is a mixture of good 
and evil. Part of the task of ethics is to con- 
serve the values which have been discovered 
in the past and the present, and to criticize 
attitudes and institutions which fail to enrich 
human life or which are detrimental to it. It 
is also an important part of Christian ethics to 
incite in us an uneasy conscience and to keep 
us dissatisfied with less than the best. 


3. Application of Christian Ethics 


Today we are probably living in the midst 
of a world revolution that is affecting all phases 
of society and reaching to its foundations. 


Because of rapid social changes, war, and con- 
flict, social: problems have accumulated and 
demand urgent attention. Large groups of 
people the world over are frustrated and dis- 
satisfied and are seeking something different. 
They are frustrated by political assumptions 
and institutions which are obsolete and which 
lead to conflict and to war, by economic insti- 
tutions which they consider unjust and which 
lead to poverty and insecurity in the midst of 
potential plenty, by interpretations of life 
which take all meaning from it, and by the gap 
between their moral and religious ideals and 
the working standards of the society in the 
midst of which they live. 

Our age has discovered the secret of efh- 
ciency, production, and power. But with 
scientific instruments in great abundance many 
are afraid of the future. With great riches 
we are insecure. Asa people we have no great 
goals and purposes which have captured our 
loyalties and toward which we can direct our 
energies. The confidence of the peoples of the 
late nineteenth century has given way to frus- 
tration and uneasiness. The achievements 
which were thought to be the glory of our age 
are now threatening to destroy it. There isa 
doubt in the minds of multitudes of people 
about the whole system upon which society is 
founded. 

The present situation presents an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to Christian leaders and 
to the Christian Church. Christianity is a 
living, dynamic faith, and Christian ethical 
principles are revolutionary in their implica- 
tions. This is no time for leaders and churches 
which are complacent and _ self-satisfied. 
While we do need a renewal of our personal 
lives, if we give ourselves too exclusively to the 
inner life and neglect the social order in the 
midst of which we live our history may be 
similar to that of the Russian church. Chris- 
tians must know what they are “for” as wellas 
what they are “against,” if they are to bring 
their greatest influence to bear in the contem- 
porary social scene. While Christianity does 
not imply any one set of political and economic 
institutions, its interpretation of life and the 
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universe and its ethical ideals do provide a 
basis for the evaluation of all programs and 
institutions. 

Christian ethics, which emphasizes the worth 
and dignity of persons, implies an acceptance 
of the democratic ideal or way of life. Man 
because he is a person with self-consciousness, 
intelligence, and the power of moral discrimina- 
tion is an end in himself. Man ought to be 
free to think and to express his thought, to 
have some voice in basic issues of policy. 
Christian ethics implies a concept of society 
and a concept of government that are distinc- 
tive. The concept of society is that the pur- 
pose of organized social life and of institutions 
is the well-being or personal development of 
the men and women who make up the group. 
The concept of government is that government 
shall be vested in the people whom it is de- 
signed to benefit. The abuses and problems 
of democracy have to do with the character of 
persons and with the machinery of democracy 
rather than with its basic ideals. To be suc- 
cessful, democracy requires citizens with cer- 
tain qualities of character, such as integrity, 
a sense of responsibility, respect for law, and 
social sympathy; an informed and educated 
group of citizens; a fairly equal distribution of 
powers, privileges, and property; and condi- 
tions of peace. These, then, are part of the 
conduct objectives of Christian ethics. 

Christian ethics is opposed to totalitarian 
conceptions of the state as power and an end- 
in-itself. Of the two more popular views of 
the state held in democratic countries, the 
doctrine of laissez-faire or non interference, 
and the social-service view of the state, the 
latter, in the opinion of the writer, is more in 
accord with the demands of Christian ethics 
and the needs of the modern world. New 
economic and social conditions call for positive 
regulative action in many different fields. In 
addition to maintaining order, security, and 
justice among the citizens, the state needs to 
be concerned about the promotion of conditions 
that make for the welfare of the governed. 
The demands of Christian ethics also require 
the state to codperate in the promotion of 


peace and progress among the nations of the 
world. 

Economic relations, from the point of view 
of Christian ethics, present many problems. 
Our economic system and practices have grown 
up with little or no attention apart from the 
fact that many men were trying to promote 
their special interests and to make money. 
During recent years, inventions, technology, 
and increasing concentration have led to great 
changes. The system has been operated too 
largely for the benefit of a comparatively small 
group at the top of the economic ladder. The 
gap between Christian ethics with its emphasis 
on love or social mindedness, brotherhood, 
and codéperation, and an acquisitive society 
with its emphasis on self-interest, competition, 
and the profit motive is becoming increasingly 
evident. Society is economically as well as 
socially interdependent. The welfare of each 
individual and group is bound up with the 
welfare of other individuals and groups. Truly 
no man liveth or dieth unto himself alone. 

A society which is truly Christian will stress 
activities which are creative rather than those 
which are merely possessive. It will also 
stress and develop the motives that are social. 
While we may need to enlist the self-regarding 
motives, we must be careful not to put them 
in first place. The demands of both the tech- 
nical and the moral situation call for work to 
be for consumption or for the satisfying of basic 
human needs. The constructive side of human 
nature—love, loyalty, creativeness, and public 
recognition—needs to be cultivated. Today, 
we hear much and we are likely to hear more 
in the future regarding health, housing, social 
security, recreation, education, culture, and 
freedom. Our age is struggling to pass from 
an emphasis upon self-interest in terms of 
money to planning in terms of human welfare. 
This might well be a major social objective. 

Finally, Christian ethics points man away 
from a narrow nationalism and war to inter- 
national coéperation and peace. The masses 
of men and women want peace, and our inter- 
dependent world demands it, if our type of 
civilization is to survive. Our main difficulties 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


today are our narrow loyalties and our fal- 
lacious ways of thinking inherited from earlier 
ages. One example is the fact that our world 
is organized around the concept of national 
sovereignty and not around the concept of 
humanity. A major task and objective of 
of Christian ethics today should be to support 
the efforts which are being made to build a 
world community with effective world govern- 
ment. 

In a society which embodies Christian ethical 
ideals educational institutions will have an 
adequate determining center and a purpose. 
Such institutions will be concerned with the 
whole man and will not refuse to accept re- 
sponsibility for teaching men and women how 
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to live. Science will be conceived not as a 
mechanistic system external to man but as 
one of the great achievements of the human 
spirit in the service of man. Industry and 
machines will be regarded as instruments to 
promote human welfare. The competitive 
struggle and the profit motive will be subor- 
dinate to the codperative and creative spirit. 
The great social objective and task of all 
who are devoted to Christian ethical ideals is 
to take the great products of human ingenuity, 
the great physical and social inventions and 
the resources available to modern man and to 
use them so that they will create, not destitu- 
tion, poverty, and war, but mature free 
persons, human welfare, and lasting peace. 
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An Incident and 


ALBERT L. 


T IS dusk on a hillside. A teacher is 
surrounded by some disciples. All are 
Jewish. They have apparently eaten 
and are talking casually about the events of 
the day. It may be that they have admired 
their teacher’s ability and hoped that they, 
too, might teach. It may be that they have 
thought their teacher would do greater things 
than teaching. Perhaps they have simply 
been wondering how a man gets the teaching 
gift. It is hard to judge; we have not been 
listening closely to what has been said. 
One of the disciples looks up at his neighbor 
and we catch his words. 
“Why don’t you ask him?” 
“T’d rather not. Get somebody else to do 
There is a shift as one of the two turns to 
a third and speaks. We lose the words, but 
the third man nods slowly, then turns to the 
teacher. 
“Master, will you answer a question for us?”’ 
The attention of the group focusses itself 
on the teacher who simply says, “I will try. 
What is the question?” 
“We want to know how you got your start.” 
“My start?” the teacher asks. 
“Yes, Master. How did you get to be a 
good teacher?” 
“T, a good teacher? I may be only a 
learner.” 


* ALBERT L. BAILY, JR. was graduated from 
Haverford College in 1912, spent ten years in business, 
and then went to Westtown School to teach Botany, 
French, and Dramatics. ‘‘About 1932,” states Mr. 
Baily, “I met Dr. Henry Burton Sharman who got me 
deeply interested in the study of the four gospels. I 
have been teaching these now for fifteen years at West- 
town, besides having led a number of adult groups in 
that same study. I suppose I have somehow combined 
my sense of dramatics with analytical study. This, I 
realize, is a dangerous thing, but having no professional 
dignity to take care of I have done the article... .” 
(We are glad he did—The Editor.) 


an Interpretation 


BAILY, JR.* 


“But how did you come to teach?” 

“It would be an odd story, I’m afraid, and 
not an easy one to tell. Are you sure you 
want to know?” 

There are various voices urging him to tell 
the story. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t understand,” he 
says. 

“We will understand, Master, please tell 
us.” 

There is a moment’s pause before the 
teacher’s voice begins again. 

“It really started a long while ago, but I 
don’t think I would ever have tried to teach if 
I hadn’t gone to the Jordan.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, where John the baptizer 
was.” 

“Yes, I went to John.” 

“Go on, Master.” 

“John baptized me along with the rest who 
were there.” 

“What happened?” 

“Tt’s a little hard to tell it clearly.” 

“Why is it hard?” 

“Because it was so different from anything 
one might have expected to happen.” 

“What did happen?” 

There is a moment’s pause, and then the 
teacher says slowly, “‘The sky split.” 

“The what?” 

“Theskysplit. Thatisjust what happened.” 

A dead silence, then a new voice somewhat 
awestruck, “Did you see God, Master?” 

Very slowly this time. “Yes. I had never 
seen Him before.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“As true as words can say it.” 

“What was he like?” 

“Well, he was different from anything I had 
thought.” 

“Did God say anything?” 

“Yes, he did. He said, ‘From now on you 
belong to me.’ ” 
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“You mean you were the Chosen One?” 
(The words are spoken with awe.) 

“He meant that he would command and I 
should obey; a good son always obeys his 
father.” 

As darkness has been falling, it has been 
harder to tell who is doing the questioning, 
though it seems a few are doing most of it. 
Some have certainly been completely silent, 
but now a new voice can be distinguished. 

“Teacher, I wish you would explain more 
clearly. I’m all confused.” 

“T was afraid it would be hard to under- 
stand.” 

“T will try, Master, but it isn’t very clear. 
What happened next?” 

“Oh, a number of things. 
home, I suppose.” 

“Did you go back home?” 

“No, I went away for a while.” 

“Where to?” 

“Out into the hills, the wilderness where 
John came from.” 

“For how long?” 

“For six weeks or so.” 

“Why did you do that, Master? There 
isn’t much to eat out in the hills.” 

“T found that out.” 

“But, Master, what did you go out into 
the wilderness for?”’ 

“Oh, I had an appointment there.” 

““A what, Master?” 

“An appointment, that is, a kind of an 
appointment.” 

“Who with?” 

The teacher pauses a moment, then answers, 
“Satan.” 

“You saw Satan himself? 

“Pretty close.” 

“Satan and God in one day?” 

“Yes, the more clearly you see God the 
more clearly you can see Satan. Now if I’d 
only seen one of them, I wouldn’t have been 
sure about either. You can’t really see God 
unless you can see Satan too.” 

“That sounds like a riddle, Master.” 

“Tt really isn’t a riddle. It’s just one of the 
things I found out.” 


The rest went 


Close to?” 


There is a pause, broken by a man who 
seems to have been silent thus far. 

‘“Master, tell us some more.”’ 

“‘Are you sure you can understand?” 

“Of course we understand. We understand 
things.” 

“What would you like to know?” 

“Everything. What happened out in the 
wilderness? Did you talk with Satan?” 

“Yes, we talked quite a little.” 

“Please, Master, we really want to know. 
Tell us everything, just the way it happened. 
We will understand.” 

The teacher speaks slowly and emphatically, 
pausing often. 

“Well, Satan had a good deal on his mind. 
He was full of ideas. I think he must have 
been studying the Scriptures.” 

‘‘Master, please be serious.” 

“T am serious, much more so than you 
think. Listen carefully. Satan had one idea 
on his mind that everybody has had on his 
mind recently. He had the idea of a great 
Jewish kingdom.” 

“Oh, yes, you mean the Kingdom of God?” 

“Well, Satan didn’t mention God in con- 
nection with it. He seemed to think it was 
his kingdom, not God’s.” 

“Master, ] don’t quite see what you mean.” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

“Don’t mind him, Master, go on with the 
story. What did the devil say, exactly.” 

“He said to follow his way, and the kingdom 
would come.” 

“Did you believe him.” 

“One doesn’t believe Satan. 
ever trust Satan.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“T just told him I was following God. I 
quoted the Law to him. That was the best 
way of settling it.” 

“What part of the Law?” 

“*Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve’. ”’ 

“What did he say?” 

“That seemed to settle the matter. He 
didn’t mention the kingdom again. He—— 
he hasn’t since.” 
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“But, Master—the kingdom,—our king- 
dom—is God’s plan. We all know that. 
Why did Satan think he had it to give?” 

“That’s the strange part about it. There 
is something worth thinking about in that.” 

“What do you think about it?” 

“Oh, I’m just telling what happened.” 

“Well, what else did Satan talk about?” 

“Well, he had on his mind the psalm about 
‘He that liveth in God’s hiding place shall 
dwell under God’s protection’. I suppose you 
know that one pretty well.” 

“Yes, Master, but does Satan know the 
psalms?” 

“Yes indeed! He recited some of it. ‘God 
shall give his angels charge over thee lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone’.” 

“Did he say that? That’s very strange.” 

“It was strange. But that is what he said. 
He told me it was a great psalm. He said it 
must be great since it was in our scriptures.” 

“But Master, I thought you said Satan 
could never be trusted.” 

“Don’t ever trust Satan. He has a perverse 
way of never being right.” 

“But Master, we all know that God will 
watch over Israel, if we are faithful.”’ 

“Satan told me that. He even said that if 
I didn’t believe so, I was not a good Jew. He 
was very emphatic on just that point. You 
might not believe it, but he even took me up 
on a high place and told me to jump off.” 

“What high place?” 

“The top of the great Temple.” 

“He took you to Jerusalem?” 

“Oh, that’s a simple matter for Satan.” 

“Did you jump?” 

“No, I didn’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Didn’t you dare to jump?” 

“Tsn’t that a foolish question?” 

“Well, how did you settle the matter?” 

“Oh, I said if he could quote scripture so 
could I, and I used a line of Deuteronomy, 
where it says ‘Thou shalt not make trial of 
God’ .” 

“What did the devil say to that?” 

“He never answered anything. That 
seemed to end that point.”’ 


BAILY, JR. 


“But, Master, why did Satan quote the 
psalm?” 

“That was a strange thing, wasn’t it?” 

“What do you think about it, Master?” 

“Remember now, I only agreed to tell what 
happened.” 

There is a moment’s pause and then a 
colder voice that we have not heard before 
speaks. 

“T think you ought to go on with the story, 
Master; that is, if there is any more. I find 
it very interesting. God, our Hebrew tra- 
dition, and Satan—what next?” 

“T shall go on if you wish it, but listen 
carefully. Please do not misunderstand.” 

“T shall try not to misunderstand. May we 
have more?” 

“Yes, Satan had another idea on his mind. 
Free bread for the hungry.” 

The last voice makes no response, but one of 
the former voices takes up the questioning 
again. 

“Free bread! That would be welcome. 
That is a good idea even if Satan did propose it. 
How could we get it?” 

“Satan seemed to think it could be made 
from stones.” 

“But it isn’t Satan’s idea, it’s as old as the 
race. Adam had free bread once. When we 
are really righteous again, Messiah will come 
and there will be no more work. Work is the 
curse of Adam. God made it so!” 

“Well, Satan said all that. I am _ not 
arguing, remember. You wanted to know 
just what happened and I have been trying to 
tell you, as clearly as I am able to give under- 
standing. I have told you nothing that isn’t 
true.” 

The cold voice speaks again. 

“‘Master, will you answer one more ques- 
tion?” 

“Ask it.” 

“‘What, in the last instance, was your answer 
to the devil? Did you contradict what he 
said or approve it?” 

“T quoted the scriptures again to him. It 
is written, you know, ‘thou shalt not live by 
bread alone’. I reminded him of that” 
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“Master, are you trying to teach us some- 
thing dangerous?” 

Before the teacher can answer, another man 
interrupts. 

“T think he has taught us something.”’ 

The cold voice counters. 

“But what? Master, tell us plainly, what 
are you trying to teach?” 

“Truth. Ihave no other purpose. That is 
all to the story. I think I will take a walk for 
awhile. I need to be alone.” 

A younger man breaks in as the teacher is 
rising. 

“Master, before you go, explain one thing to 
me.” 

“Yes, my son?” 

“About you and John. I heard John 
preach, but you don’t teach as he did. You 
aren’t anything like John. You never 
threaten us with the Coming One. You 
don’t baptize people. Why did you ever go 
to John in the first place? Please, I want to 
understand. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Master, I am very much in earnest.” 

“Well, answer me this question. Am I a 
follower of John?” 


“‘No, Master.” 

“Was I a follower of John?” 

“You must have been, Master, to go to the 
Jordan.” 

“Then what must have happened at the 
Jordan?” 

“You mean,—-—--oh! 
stand.” 

There is a silence, for the teacher does not 
answer, but moves off up the hill. 

The cold voice speaks. 

“Well, I hope the rest of you understood 
the import of what he was saying, but I doubt 
it. That was dangerous stuff. I wish he 
wasn’t afraid to speak outright.” 

A voice, slowly. 

“T think I understand. Our teacher is no 
ordinary person. It would never have hap- 
pened to me.” 

A voice— 

“TI wish I could tell stories that way. I'll 
write down what he said before I forget it.” 

Another voice— 

“Well, it was all confusion to me. 
see any sense to it. 
at?” 


I think I under- 
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Ezekiel and St. Augustine 
A Comparative Study 


DORA ASKOWITH* 


COMPARATIVE study of the prophet 
A= and the church father, St. 
Augustine, when surveyed in the 
light of our own day, brings to mind the oft- 
reiterated dictum that history repeats itself. 
Out of the vista of time arise queries that gain 
force and momentum when projected against 
the foreground of the present world crisis. 
Upon reflection, one is inclined to accept the 
theory of a philosophy of history that finds an 
apparent purpose in historical development. 
While visualizing the Hebrew exiles by the 
waters of Babylon, lost in contemplation over 
the query of collective responsibility versus 
individual responsibility and the problem of 
iniquity thrust upon them, there looms up, at 
the same time, on the present horizon, the 
picture of German Jewry traversing the road 
of ages and subjected to similar quandaries. 
In the days of Augustine, the Christians 
were held accountable for the decline of the 
Roman Empire and the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, the Goth. Christian apologists ap- 
peared, not only in the church father, Augus- 
tine, but also, in the ardent historian and the- 
ologian, Orosius, who made an attempt to 
write a history of the world as a history of God 
guiding humanity. In our day, by a strange 
reversal of interpretive events, the Teutonic 
hordes that invaded Europe, again thrust upon 
Jewry the responsibility for the loss of German 
political supremacy and for the consequent 
necessity of waging a war of revenge and 
destruction. 


*DORA ASKOWITH, Instructor in History, Hunter 
College, Day Sessions 1912-1917; Evening Sessions 
1917-. Author of The Toleration of the Jews Under Jul- 
ius Caesar and Augustus, 1915; Chapter in Jewish Studies 
in Memory of Israel Abrahams, 1927; Life and Work of 
Luigi Luzatti, prefixed to an English translation of Lu- 
zatti’s God in Freedom, 1930; Three Outstanding Women: 
Mary Fels, Rebekah Kohut, Annie Nathan Meyer, 1941; 
and over eighty published articles in periodicals and 


newspapers. 


About a millennium separates Ezekiel from 
Augustine yet they had much in common. 
Both were outstanding figures of their periods, 
epitomizing in themselves the kaleidoscopic 
interests of the time. There were great politi- 
cal crises during the lives of both men. Each 
lived in an age in which old institutions and 
religions were passing away. Each entered 
into all the life of their times and read the heart 
and the world of man as they had not been 
read before. To each, historical development 
appeared as the education of mankind, a divine 
purpose in all things. 

Ezekiel lived through a great crisis, the fall 
of Jerusalem and the beginning of the exile, 
and long enough to look back upon it. Augus- 
tine lived at the period of dying paganism and 
the decline of the great Western Roman Empire. 

Questions of explanation for the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the decline of the Western 
Roman Empire presented themselves to the 
minds of these men. Ezekiel found an ex- 
planation in the wrath of God and a two-fold 
task presented itself to him: 1) to detach his 
hearers from the wreck of the past; 2) to re- 
unite them to God in the new and personal 
covenant. The sack of Rome was a severe 
shock to Christianity. The pagan explanation 
was that the gods of Rome had been outraged, 
altars deserted, and temples closed. The 
Christian apologists, especially Augustine, 
protested it was just the forces arrayed against 
Christianity that had caused Rome’s downfall. 
His attempt at an answer was his “City of 
God.” Ezekiel representing the consciousness 
of the nation, felt the urge to give a message to 
his people and like the “City of God” of 
Augustine, he too offered a concrete plan in the 
“Constitution” for Israel. 

Ezekiel’s troubled mind led him to offer 
a cure of souls, the first todo so. Augustine’s 
life was one of violent reaction from violent 
extremes of practice and theory. After much 
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hesitation he became convinced that in the 
Church was truth and so to the Church made 
his submission, there to learn the way to God, 
in whom he at last found rest for his soul. 
Yet again, his stormy, turbulent life gave rise 
to problems, the solution of which became his 
life work and the foundation of his own, and 
consequent Christian theology. 

Both Ezekiel and Augustine found them- 
selves in new environments, confronted with 
new practices, new religious cults of philosoph- 
ical systems. The earlier prophets had de- 
nounced all forms of eclecticism. Ezekiel did 
not deny but neutralized, by adaptation, the 
religious practices of other peoples. He 
changed those practices to meet the demands 
of his own religious system and then incorpo- 
rated them. 

Augustine struggled against the various 
groups arising with what to him appeared 
strange, unwarranted points of view. He 
branded these sects as heretical and his answers 
gave rise to doctrines of theology such as 
“grace,” the “Holy of Holies” of his system, 
and “original sin.” The philosophical sys- 
tems were not so violently decried, but Chris- 
tian reasons for pagan relationships between 
God and man and nature were put forth. 

As these two men witnessed the vicissitudes 
of the times and, as individuals, interacted 
upon the forces of their respective periods, 
they both became inbued with the idea that 
there was a divine purpose in the development 
of events. 

' Ezekiel found that one God guided the whole 
listory of the world from the beginning. He 
created the world as the first step toward the 
accomplishment of His design. God elected 
Israel as His own people from among all others 
and appointed Palestine for its everlasting 
possession. He had a splendid vision of a new 
Jerusalem with its name Jehovah-Shammah, 
‘Jehovah is there.’ As Ezekiel foretold (37, 
15-28), Judah and Israel, after the purposeful 
experience of each, would be united in their 
own land as a single nation under a Davidic 
prince. Zion or Jerusalem would become a 
visible sign of a Jewish nationality. 


Augustine, also, saw the designs of God in 
the history of states and empires. He de- 
picted the contrast of earthly polities which 
change and pass with the eternal city of God 
which is being made manifest in the world. 
It is in the hope of the final triumph of the 
City of God that the course of the world be- 
comes intelligible, for then we may see that 
the rise and fall of earthly empires, the glories 
of ancient civilization, the sufferings of men in 
their ruin have not been without meaning or 
in vain; for they have served to prepare for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Augustine, too, would grant that the Israel- 
ites were at first among God’s elect, but they 
were only elected to carry out a mission. The 
dispersion of the Jews and the destruction of 
the temple were enacted for the benefit of the 
Christians. The very scripture, to him, evi- 
denced this motive on the part of the divine 
power. The Old Testament was a vehicle for 
the prophecies of the fulfilment of Christ’s 
coming. Because of unbelief on the part of 
Jews they have been scattered over the whole 
world, branches broken. Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by God. 

For Ezekiel, Zion or Jerusalem would be a 
centrifugal force in building and maintaining a 
Jewish nationality. For Augustine it became 
a peripheral force, sentimental birth-place of 
Jesus, a mystic symbol of Christ’s mother. 

In the interplay of the individual and his 
environment from the physical point of view, 
a great difference is apparent in the attitudes 
of our two men. Ezekiel was a keen observer 
of nature, the physical world about him; every 
aspect of it had a deep significance. God 
spoke to his people through nature. 

Augustine had no appreciation or sense of 
physical nature. He lacked the warmth, the 
emotion, the natural sympathetic contact of 
the physical world and men. He failed to see 
the mutual reaction of one upon the other that 
helps men to struggle against the problems of 
life; that the light and shadows of the physical 
world react deeply upon the sentient human 
being. Ezekiel felt, recognized and gave ex- 
pression to it. 
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Perhaps this reaction to physical nature ac- 
counts for the difference in attitude of both 
men towards symbols, relics, miracles, trances. 
Ezekiel made much use of symbols and visions. 
His bodily incapacities may have accounted for 
his utilization of trances. Augustine made but 
little use of these as well as of relics and mir- 
acles. He accepted relics only to the degree 
that his position as Bishop of Hippo required, 
but they had little significance for him. He 
did resort to allegorizing, but it did not partake 
of the nature of Ezekiel’s symbolism. 

From the contact of man with his physical 
environment, we may turn to the attitude of 
these two men to their ancestors, to their fel- 
low-men, and to the consequent problems that 
arise from this relationship. 

For Ezekiel, the first man, Adam, was not 
conceived as being mentally and morally other- 
wise constituted than his posterity: the original 
constitution of Adam underwent no change in 
consequence of the fall; the will of the indi- 
vidual to good was not enfeebled or made 
impotent. 

But for Augustine, Adam’s single sin had by 
some unique quality so totally depraved, dis- 
torted, and infected the nature of all his mil- 
lions of descendants, that they were incapable 
of any good whatever and could be changed 
only by an external act, baptism, which was so 
indispensable that every person dying unbap- 
tized was eternally lost, and even infants dying 
unbaptized could not be saved. (De Civ. 
XXI. 12.) Adam’s sin was conveyed to his 
offspring not by mere descent or heredity, but 
by concupiscence. From what is lawful, na- 
ture was born; from what was unseemly, sin. 
Christ came into the world to save the sinners. 

The doctrine of original sin led Augustine to 
promulgate the most fundamental tenet of his 
theology; namely, “grace”, by which he meant 
to emphasize man’s absolute dependence upon 
God as the source of all good. The necessity 
of Christ’s grace for salvation was just as great 
for infants as for adults. 

According to Ezekiel, human salvation de- 
pended entirely upon divine grace. God alone 
could put a new spirit within the heart of his 


people, and could take away a hard and stony 
heart (36, 26; 18, 31-32). Ezekiel, like 
Augustine, had salvation depend upon God; but 
for the former, there was no need of Christ. 

Augustine connected up his conception of 
grace with the law and contrasted the Jewish 
and Christian covenants by saying one was a 
Jaw written on tables, the other a law written 
in the heart. In accord with Paul, he rejected 
what he called the “letter” of the law as a sys- 
tem of precepts for the “spirit” of the law, 
God’s Holy Ghost which is shed abroad in the 
hearts of men to give strength to walk aright. 

Before the time of Ezekiel it was believed 
that a man’s sins were shared by his contempo- 
raries, ancestors and descendants. The exiles 
in Babylonia groaned under a sense of God’s 
displeasure, not because of their own sins but 
because of the previous generations; and they 
continued to challenge God’s equity by con- 
tinually quoting the proverb (18, 2) that “the 
fathers having eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 

But Ezekiel made it clear that every man 
was to bear his own iniquity and was alone to 
be accountable for himself. Each must stand 
on his own feet with respect to sin and un- 
righteousness. Neither guilt nor merit could 
be transferred from one to another. 

Ezekiel took upon himself the added duty of 
watchman, for the prophet was to be held re- 
sponsible for warning each person of his sins. 
Addressed as son of man, he must speak God’s 
words having the strong hand of God upon 
him and bearing a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility. Ezekiel further pointed out that men 
at all times are masters of their fate. If they 
die it is not the fault of their fathers nor of 
Yahweh but themselves. 

In Augustine’s scheme of responsibility, the 
individual was not dependent upon himself. 
To Christ was given the responsibility of saving 
the souls of sinners. Ezekiel emphasized 
God’s willingness to save. Each individual 
could appeal to him. No mediator, as in the 
case of Christ, was needed to appeal to God 
for the individual. 

If the individual is faithful in his immediate 
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relation to Yahweh, Ezekiel further pointed 
out, he ceased to be the thrall of his own sin or 
that of his forefathers (18, 21-9; 14, 12-20) 
and became a free man, even God’s man, 
wholly unaffected alike by his own past or that 
of the nation. 


In individualistic religion, we found God re- 
lated directly to individual man. All souls 
were His (18, 4) and He was not willing that 
any should perish (18, 23). Ezekiel repre- 
sented God as tenderly caring for them and 
seeking His lost sheep (34, 11-16). 

Before the time of Ezekiel it was thought 
that the individual could have no religion ex- 
cept as a member of a nation. In pre-exilic 
times the individual soul had been conceived 
as property of the family and the nation. 

The welfare of the individual remained in 
Ezekiel’s time, as earlier, to be conditioned by 
his reception into the community through the 
institution of circumcision. This was turned 
into Christian form, by Augustine, in the holy 
institution of the church upon incorporation 
with which the salvation of the individual was 
made dependent. Since the church was the 
only means of salvation it followed that all not 
belonging to it (“civitas diaboli” as against the 
“‘civitas dei’) were excluded from salvation. 
It was the church not the living Christ which 
became, in the Augustinian system, the one 
mediator between God and man. In no kind 
of religion, true or false, Augustine told us, can 
men be held together unless they are united in 
some sort of fellowship, invisible symbols or 
sacraments. 

For Jews the institutions of circumcision and 
the Sabbath, which in the Augustinian sense 
may also be called sacraments, serve as media 
of particularism of Judaism. The observance 
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of the Sabbath is the symbol of adhesion, the 
sacred sign by which the community is bound 
together throughout its days of dispersion. 

In his interesting comparison of the two 
Utopias, the ecclesiastical state for Ezekiel and 
the civitas det for St. Augustine, Professor 
Robert H. Pfeiffer (Introduction To The Old 
Testament, p. 191), brings out some character- 
istics that emphasize the priestly nature, of 
both Ezekiel and St. Augustine. Ezekiel, he 
states, “combined practical suggestions and 
chimerical dreams at the same time”’ and ‘“‘was 
the fountainhead of both legalism and apo- 
calypse; Augustine was the father of the Ro- 
man Church and of the Reformation (A. 
Harnack) and “‘like Ezekiel, joins together con- 
cepts of divine help and divine law.” The 
“De Civitas Det,” Professor Pfeiffer points out, 
might well be designated as “The Priestly . 
Code” since “both books depict the rising of 
the spiritual commonwealth on the ruins of the 
old order; both are philosophies of history 
rather than history which exercised an incal- 
culable influence not only on their times but on 
later centuries.” 

Considering, in retrospect, the binding force 
of the institutions of circumcision and the 
Sabbath in Judaism, and the role of the Church 
as a unifying element in Christianity, the hope 
arises as we look ahead in the second millen- 
nium of the Common Era to the world of to- 
morrow, that however changed or modified in 
force these unifying media may become, they 
will still withstand, as of old, the vicissitudes 
of time and place. Moreover, with the turn- 
ing of the philosophical cycle of historical de- 
velopment, another Ezekiel and another St. 
Augustine will arise, we trust, to guide human- 
ity out of the cataclysm that once again has 
befallen the world. 
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Abstracts 


ARCHAEOLOGY (1946) 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 


1. Geography of Palestine 


N. Glueck, The River Jordan: Being an 
Illustrated account of Earth’s Most Storied 
River. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
pp. 268. A geographic, topographic, archaeo- 
logical, and historical survey of the Jordan 
Valley, with its lakes, cities, and tributary 
rivers. N. Glueck, Transjordan (Bibl. Arch. 
9, 45-61). A brief summary of the author’s 
trips of exploration. 


2. Near Eastern Archaeology 


J. Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past: 
The Archaeological Background of the Hebrew- 
Christian Tradition. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, pp. xxxiv + 500; 204 illus- 
trations; 10 mapsand plans. A good summary 
of the archaeology and history of the Near 
East and Egypt (and also of some of the 
European shores of the Mediterranean) from 
5000 B. C. to 500 A. D. 

J. McKee Adams, Ancient Records and the 
Bible. Nashville: Broadman Press, pp. 397. 
A survey of the ancient records from Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
and in Hebrew; a summary of Old Testament 
archaeology and its bearing on literary criti- 
cism, of biblical chronology, and biblical his- 
tory. Conservative in attitude, not always 
reliable. 

A. Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne. 
Paris: Albin Michel, pp. 542, 16 plates; 159 
illustrations and maps. The well known ex- 
cavator of Mari on the Euphrates summarizes 
archaeological work in Mesopotamia. 

A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and the Old 
Testament Parallels. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 269. A companion volume 
to the author’s The Babylonian Genesis (1942) 


containing a reliable translation of the Baby- 
lonian Gilgamesh Epic (including the Flood 
Story), with a discussion of the parallels be- 
tween Babylonian and Hebrew literatures on 
death and the hereafter, and on the Flood. 
Conservative in dealing with the Bible. 

N. Glueck, “Band-Slip Ware in the Jordan 
Valley and Northern Gilead” (BASOR No. 
101, 3-20; illustrated); “Some Chalcolithic 
Sites in Northern Gilead” (BASOR No. 104, 
12-20; illustrated). J. L. Kelso and J. P. 
Thorley, “A Ceramic Analysis of Late- 
Mycenaean and other Late-Bronze Vases from 
Jett in Palestine” (BASOR No. 104, 21-25; 
illustrated). Valuable studies on ancient 
Palestinian pottery. 

D. Winton Thomas, “The Prophet” in the 
Lachish Ostraca. London: The Tyndale 
Press, 27 pages. A convincing demonstration 
that “the prophet” (ha-ndébt,) in the Lachish 
letters from the time of Jeremiah is not to be 
identified with any prophet mentioned in the 
Old Testament. See also the author’s “The 
Lachish Ostraca: Professor Torczyner’s Latest 
Views” (PEQ 78, 38-42) and “Jerusalem in the 
Lachish Ostraca” (PEQ 78, 86-91). 

E. Zolli, La tavoletta di Gezer B(ibl. 27, 
129-131). The Gazer tablet contains merely 
the notes of a farmer about his successive agri- 
cultural tasks from the first (’ds#f) to the last 
(‘abtb) month of the year. 


3. Ras Shamra (Ugarit) 


R. De Langhe, Les textes de Ras Shamra- 
Ugarit et leurs rapports avec le milieu biblique 
de l’Ancien Testament. Universitas Catholica 
Lovaniensis, Dissertationes, Series II, Tomus 
35. Genbloux: J. Duculot; Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1945. Two volumes, pp. lvii + 390; 
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544. A full and comprehensive treatment of 
the relations between the Old Testament and 
Ugaritic texts, with complete lists of personal 
and geographic names in Ugaritic. 

The following editions of Ugaritic poems, 
with translation, commentary, and interpre- 
tation appeared during 1946. H. L. Ginsberg, 
The Legend of King Keret: A Canaanitic Epic 
of the Bronze Age, pp. 52. Supplementary 
Studies of BASOR, Nos. 2-3. New Haven: 
American Schools of Oriental Research. J. 
Obermann, How Daniel was blessed with a Son: 


An Incubation Scene in Ugaritic, pp. 30. 
American Oriental Society Offprint Series, 20. 
New Haven: American Oriental Society. Th. 
H. Gaster, “A Canaanite Ritual Drama” 
(JAOS 66, 49-76) ; “A King without a Castle— 
Baal’s Appeal to Asherat” (BASOR No. 101, 
21-30). 

J. Obermann, “Sentence Negation in 
Ugaritic” (JBL 65, 233-248). In Ugaritic 
1 (14) in at least three passages is a sentence 
negative, as for instance, “‘a thing that men 
have not known.” 


ARCHAEOLOGY (1947) 


JACK FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


1. Palestinian archaeology 


Tell en-Nasbeh, Excavated under the Direction 
of the Late William Frederic Badé. I, Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Results, by Chester 
Charlton McCown, with contributions by 
James Muilenburg, Joseph Carson Wampler, 
Dietrich von Bothmer, and Margaret Harrison; 
II, The Pottery, by Joseph Carson Wampler, 
with a chapter by Chester Charlton McCown. 
Berkeley and New Haven. The Palestine Insti- 
tute of Pacific School of Religion and The 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1947. 

Tell en-Nasbeh, eight miles north of 
Jerusalem, was excavated by Pacific School of 
Religion in 1926-35, and these two volumes 
contain the definitive publication of results. 
The chief archeological problem was the identi- 
fication of the site. Raboisson had suggested 
(1897) that it was Mizpah, although Robinson 
had earlier (1841) thought that Mizpah was 
perhaps at Nebi Samwil five miles southwest. 
Other proposed identifications included 
Ataroth Addar (supported by the name 
Khirbet Attarah at the southern foot of Tell 
en-Nagbeh), and Beeroth and Gibeon. 

Critical evaluation of the biblical data finds 
the historically dependable information about 
Mizpah in I Ki, 15:22; II Ki. 25:23, 25; Jer. 
40,41. It was fortified by Asa against Baasha; 
and was Gedaliah’s capital after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


The archeological evidence fits the identifica- 
tion of Tell en-Nasbeh with Mizpah, but does 
not prove it. Around 900 B.C. the city was 
fortified with a powerful wall, one half mile in 
circumference. The city gate opens to the 
north and is one of the best preserved and 
strongest known in Palestine. Numerous 
stamp impressions were found containing three 
letters which have been read either m ¢ p or 
mgsh. Ifm sp is correct the reading would 
be vocalized as Mispah and would strongly 
support the debated identification. One seal 
was inscribed “Ya’ azanyahu, slave (officer) 
of the king.” This probably belonged to the 
Jaazaniah of IT Ki. 25:23 and Jer. 40:8. Much 
pottery and jewelry, and many utensils, im- 
plements and cult figurines were also found. 
All is published here in the most thorough way. 


2. Ugaritic Texts 


Walter Baumgartner, ‘‘Ugaritische Probleme 
und ihre Tragweite fiir das Alte Testament,” 
in Theologische Zeitschrift, III, 2 (Mar.-Apr. 
1947), pp. 81-100. 

The Ugaritic texts have fewer direct connec- 
tions with the Old Testament than was at 
first thought. Their value remains ver~’ great, 
however, for knowledge of ancient Canaanite 
religion. Between that religion and the reli- 
gion of the Hebrews there is far more of differ- 
ence than of similarity. Little if any trace of 
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such things as the creation history, the 
patriarchal narratives, and the feasts of the 
Old Testament is actually to be found in the 
texts of Ugarit. The religion which that litera- 
ture does reveal was a well organized temple 
cult, directed toward the worship of a great 
pantheon of gods and goddesses. Similar in 
these regards to the religions of Egypt and 
Babylonia, the religion of Ugarit was dis- 
tinguished from them by its retention of much 
more pronounced agrarian characteristics. 
It was rooted in the fruitfulness of the soil and 
devoted to the maintenance of the same. 
This is why when the Israelites came into 
Canaan from the wilderness they were strongly 
tempted to assimilate the religion which pro- 
fessed to guarantee the productivity of the land 
on which they settled. But the three chief 
characteristics of Canaanite agrarian religion, 
namely its eroticism, its magic, and its belief 
in the god who dies and rises again, were not 
adopted but vigorously repudiated by prophetic 
Yahwism. 


3. Near Eastern Archaeology 


I. Ben-Dor, ‘“Two Hebrew Seals,” in The 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, XIII, 1-2, 1947, pp. 64-67. 

A description is given of a Hebrew signet- 
ring and of two stamped jar-handles from Tell 
Judeida. The signet ring is ascribed to the 
end of the ninth or to the eighth century B.C. 
The two jar-handles are shown to have been 
stamped by one and the same seal, which left 
an impression in the form of a human foot. 

Elias J. Bickerman, ‘The Warning Inscrip- 
tions of Herod’s Temple,” in The Jewish 
Quarterly Review, XXXVII, 4 (Apr. 1947), 
pp. 387-405. 

Inscriptions from Mount Hermon and 
Samothrace show that it was customary to 
exclude all except ritually acceptable believers 
from the inner precincts of ancient temples. 
At Jerusalem, however, it was the alien, liter- 
ally the one “born elsewhere,” who was warned 
of the death penalty if he trespassed. Since 
the Roman policy was to interfere as little as 
possible with sacred institutions, the Jerusalem 


temple rules remained in force when Judea 
became a province of the empire. Even a 
Roman citizen who violated the holy ground of 
the temple exposed himself to death at the 
hands of the Jewish multitude, whose right to 
protect themselves against pollution was 
recognized. 

F. S. Bodenheimer, ‘“‘The Manna of Sinai,” 
in The Biblical Archaeologist. X, 1 (Feb. 
1947), pp. 2-6. 

In Sinai certain insects (Trabutina manni- 
para Ehrenberg, and Najacoccus serpentinus) 
feed upon the tamarisk tree and excrete a 
honeydew which, in the dry desert air, rapidly 
turns into a sticky solid. A similar phe- 
nomenon is familiar elsewhere in the Middle 
East, for example in Kurdistan. The common 
Arabic name for the insects is man, and for 
the honeydew, man es-simma (‘the manna of 
heaven”). This may be the manna of the 
Bible. 

Bruce M. Metzger, “Recently Published 
Greek Papyri of the New Testament,” in 
The Biblical Archaeologist. X, 2 (May 1947). 

The catalogued sources for the text of the 
Greek New Testament now number 212 uncial 
manuscripts on vellum, 2, 429 minuscules, 
1,678 lectionaries, 25 ostraca, 9 talismans, and 
51 papyri. The papyri published since 1933 
are the following. The Chester Beatty Papyri 
P*, P*, and P** are portions of books which 
contained respectively the Gospels and Acts, 
the Epistles of Paul, and the Revelation. All 
are from the third century. P® is a fourth 
century leaf with parts of Acts 8 and 10, 
perhaps copied for purposes of missionary 
instruction. P®, with a few verses of the 
Fourth Gospel, comes from the first half of the 
second century and is the oldest preserved 
fragment of the New Testament. P® com- 
prises two leaves with portions of Matthew 26 
and Acts 9-10 in a third century text. P* 
(or 25) is from the fifth or sixth century and 
contains parts of James. A vellum fragment 
from Dura-Europos (therefore older than 
A.D. 256) has fourteen lines of Tatian’s Diates- 
saron in Greek, and a fifth or sixth century 
papyrus leaf which became known in 1937 
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may also represent this or another ancient 
Greek Harmony of the Gospels. 

A. Leo Oppenheim, “A Fiscal Practice of 
the Ancient Near East,” in Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, V1, 2 (Apr. 1947), pp. 116-120. 

The cash box which stood beside the altar 
in Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem is paralleled 
by the cash box which was regularly placed 
near the gate of the great sanctuaries in 
Mesopotamia in Chaldean and Persian times. 
As numerous Neo-Babylonian tablets show, 
incoming payments were made in uncoined 
silver currency and also in commodities and in 
finished products. The authorities in charge 
of the cash boxes were responsible for having 
the silver smelted, and also for establishing 
the silver value of the commodities and 
products presented. Similar practices pre- 
vailed for palace as well as temple revenues. 
This fiscal technique spread from Babylon to 
the Persian Empire and thence to Jerusalem. 

* * * 


Erik Peterson, ‘Die geschichtliche Bedeu- 
tung der jjiidischen Gebetsrichtung,” in 
Theologische Zeitschrift, III, 1 (Jan.—Feb. 1947), 
pp. 1-15. 

The orientation of the synagogue at Dura 
(built about A.D. 244) attests the custom of 
praying toward Jerusalem, already known from 
Daniel 6:10. The niche for the Torah-rolls 
was in the west wall, with paintings around it, 
including a representation of the temple. 
Turning toward Jerusalem was therefore turn- 
ing toward the place of the temple, although 
this was no longer standing. In the catacomb 
of Villa Torlonia in Rome, the Torah shrine 
is depicted in the form of the Jerusalem temple, 
with the Messianic star of Numbers 24:17 
above it. Therefore prayer toward Jerusalem 
also signified hope for the re-establishment of 
the temple by the Messiah. Early Christian 
prayer toward the East, made an ecclesiastical 


rule by the Syrian church, was in opposition 
to the Jewish cult practice. The direction 
was marked by a cross in the apse of the early 
Christian basilica, and here the cross was an 
eschatological symbol of the future victory of 
Christ. Mohammed first practiced praying 
toward Jerusalem, then changed to Mecca. 
The Qibla stone was used, like the Christian 
cross, to mark the direction. Perhaps the 
stone in Habakkuk 2:11 was a Qibla. 


* * * * * 


E. L. Sukenik, “A Hoard of Coins of John 
Hyrcanus,” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
XXXVII, 3 (Jan. 1947), pp. 281-284. 

The Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the 
Hebrew University has acquired 63 coins said 
to have come from a rock pocket in Beth-Sahur 
near Bethlehem. They are coins of John 
Hyrcanus and bear the inscription Jehohanan 
the High Priest. 


* * * * * 


H. Torczyner, “A Hebrew Incantation 
Against Night-Demons from Biblical Times,” 
in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VI, 1 (Tan. 
1947), pp. 18-29. 


A small gypsum tablet found at Arslan-Tash 
in upper Syria, the site of a small Assyrian 
town named Hadattu, dates approximately in 
the seventh century B.C. and contains an 
inscription probably transalated from Aramaic 
and written in “pure biblical Hebrew.” The 
text gives an incantation intended to ward off 
feminine demons of the darkness called Ephata, 
which threaten to strangle sleeping men in 
dark chambers. Three divine beings, Ssm, 
Horon, and Sz, are called upon for help against 
these specters of the night. The same demons 
are mentioned in Job 10:21f., where Sheol is 
described as “a land of ephata...of gloom 
without arrangements,” that is as a place of 
darkness against whose evil spirits no effective 
incantation can be set up. 
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CONTINENTAL NEW TESTAMENT 
RESEARCH TODAY 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


Many American teachers of Bible have been 
wondering if the prominence of German bibli- 
cal scholarship would not be a thing of the 
past in the post-war world. Though my trip 
to the continent in June was a very hurried 
one, I learned enough to be convinced that the 
German language is still indispensable for all 
those who would keep abreast of biblical study. 
The most heartening indication was that inside 
Germany there is a definite return toward more 
historical attitudes. 

Plans are already under way for the revival 
of some of the most important biblical series. 
Theologische Rundschau is to be conducted 
again by Rudolf Bultmann. Theologische 
Literaturzeitung is being resumed under the 
editorship of Prof. lic. Kurt Aland, Lepsiusstr. 
68, Berlin-Steglitz. He is especially eager to 
receive books from America for review. Auth- 
ors and publishers of significant religious books 
are invited to send copies to him and they will 
be reviewed in early issues. It will interest 
Americans to know how the shipments of books 
to Germany by Church World Service have 
been handled. Since only a few could get 
access to them, the first reader was requested 
to make a digest which might be mimeographed 
and sent to many who would not be able to 
see the book itself. 

The valuable commentary series, Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament is to be continued despiet 
the death of Hans Lietzmann, the former 
editor. The Pauline letters, formerly dealt 
with by Lietzmann, have been assigned to W. 
G. Kiimmel. The Synoptic gospels are to be 
done by G. Bornkamm who is known by his 
work on the Theologisches Wérterbuch and who 
has recently become New Testament Professor 
at Géttingen. Kiimmel will also have the 
new edition of Acts. More attention will be 
given to theological questions in the new edi- 


tions, but the scientific quality is not to be 
sacrificed. The continuation of the Kittel 
Theologisches Worterbuch will have to be under 
another Editor. It is to be hoped that nothing 
will interfere with the negotiations for its 
completion. 

At the moment there is no legal export of 
books from Germany. That has been a great 
hardship in countries like Switzerland which 
previously had almost no publishing industry. 
The result has been that new series of mono- 
graphs have been projected in both German 
and French-speaking Switzerland. The com- 
mentaries in the series, Prophezei, would not 
interest American teachers, but the Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, edited by Professors Eichrodt and 
Cullmann contain permanently significant 
contributions. It is a series to which every 
library should subscribe, at first published by 
Heinrich Majer in Basel and now continued by 
Zwingli-Verlag in Ziirich. I have selected two 
of the more significant New Testament mono- 
graphs for notice. 

Cahiers Théologiques de L ‘actualite Protes- 
tante is the title of the series published by 
Delachaux & Niestle in Neuchatel, 4 rue de 
Vhépital, and Paris, 32, rue de Grenelle. It 
contains P. H. Menoud’s valuable survey ot 
modern Johannine study which has been re- 
viewed in this country. It also contains F. J. 
Leenhardt’s study of Le Baptéme chretien, 
aimed to meet the attack of both Barth and 
Brunner against infant baptism. I have 
chosen for notice from this series a little mono- 
graph of more interest to American readers. 


* * * * * 
Charles Masson, Les Paraboles de Marc IV, 
1945, pp. 54. 


This is based on a whole-hearted acceptance 
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of the principles of form criticism and a recog- 
nition that the gospel pericopes contain the 
deposit of the early preaching of the church. 
In tracing the various stages of the chapter, 
the author goes out from vss. 10-12. He rec- 
ognizes that these verses represent the evan- 
gelist’s theory of the purpose of parables rather 
than anything to be ascribed to Jesus. He 
does hold, however, that vs. 11 is a genuine 
saying which Mark has put in the wrong 
context. It does not say that the hiding and 
the revealing of the mystery is through what is 
spoken in parables, but through what takes 
place in parables. In other words, only the 
disciples understand the presence of the king- 
dom in his ministry. We should not speak of 
the parable of the sower or the allegory of the 
four kinds of soil, but the parable of the seed. 
The seed is “the word,” but Mark is less inter- 
ested in the stories from the original standpoint 
of the kingdom of God than in the spread of the 
word of God. So, he introduces the words 
about “hearing,” for that must be our response 
to the “word.” 

Werner Georg Kiimmel, Verheissung und 
Erfiillung, Untersuchungen zur Eschatologis- 
chen Verkiindigung Jesu, pp. 99. Basel, 1945. 

A carefully documented study of the teach- 
ing of Jesus on the kingdom of God, defending 
its eschatological character against modern at- 
tempts to side-step that conclusion. In addi- 
tion to Dodd’s realized eschatology, he enters 
the lists against various continental scholars 
such as Michaelis, Werner, Jeremias and 
Bultmann. For Jesus, the consummation was 
near, though its exact time was not predictable. 
It was an eschatological promise, not apoc- 
alyptic instruction. The presence of the 
kingdom was to be found in his own victory 
over the demonic powers, but there is no 
gospel word which assigns any presence in 
the group gathered about Jesus. Thus the 
“church” belongs first to the postresurrec- 
tion period and is dependent on that inaug- 
urating event. This contention is defended 
also in his Kirchenbegriff und Geschichtsbe- 
wusstsein in der Urgemeinde und bei Jesus. 
(Symbolae Biblicae Upsaliensis, Heft 1. 1943) 


In addition to the usual evidences for the 
presence of the kingdom Kiimmel includes 
Matt. 11.12. If someone is warring against 
the kingdom of God, it is in some sense present. 
But no passage speaks of a growth or develop- 
ment of the kingdom. 

* * * * * 

Eduard Schweizer, Das Leben des Herrn in 
der Gemeinde und Ihren Diensten, pp. 151. 
Ziirich, 1946. 

This little monograph is by the author of 
Ego Evmi, one of the most valuable studies 
made of the vocabulary and sources of the 
Fourth Gospel. He now stands more under 
the influence of Barth than of Bultmann, and 
the importance of the volume lies in the fact 
that it gives the exegetical basis for the concep- 
tion of the church which Barth is now cham- 
pioning. The American reader will feel that 
it goes out from a thesis rather than a careful 
exegesis of all of the relevant passages. Jesus 
Christ is the living Lord of his community. 
Any dependence upon an outward succession 
could only arise from a doubt concerning the 
presence of the living Lord in his chruch. He 
is served in a variety of ministries. These are 
in no sense offices, only ministries. All are 
charismatic in character; hence no sacramental 
ordination is possible. An ordination cere- 
mony can never be more than the recognition 
of a grace which is already there, and which the 
living Lord has himself given. Harnack, 
Sohm, and Rome all come under the author’s 
fire. He pays as little attention, however, to 
the current Anglo-Catholic discussions as these 
do to the contemporary continental discus- 
sions. 

+ * * * 

In order to make sure that I do not leave the 
impression that American work is inferior to 
that on the continent, I want to refer to two 
articles which some may have missed. I as- 
sume that no Bible teacher is without access 
to The Journal of Biblical Literature. The 
opening article by President E. C. Colwell on 
genealogical method in textual criticism is a 
“must,” and a reminder that there is no longer 
much interest in textual study on the continent 
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and the lead there is definitely passing to this 
side of the Atlantic. 
* * * * 

Royden K. Yerkes, ‘‘Atonement.” Angli- 
can Theological Review. January, 1947. Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 28-33. 

A study of the development of the English 
word and its growing inadequacy to translate 
the real biblical meaning. The substantive 
began in 1513 by compounding a preposition, 
a cardinal number, and a participial suffix. 
It was adopted by Tyndale in his translation. 
The verb was not coined until 1555. It came 
to be used as an equivalent for reconcile, but 
it was used to translate a Hebrew word kipper 
which did not mean that, but to “wipe away” 
or “cover.” The AV translation is confused in 
its usage, but at that time “make atonement” 
did not yet mean “to propitiate.” The Old 
Testament “‘day of kippurim” did not signify 
“atonement” in the later theological develop- 
ment of that word at all. When the Epistle 
to the Hebrews related that ceremony to the 


work of Christ, the author was thinking in 
terms of Jewish ideas of purification, not at all 
of an “atonement” which renders satisfaction 
to God. 

* * * 

Robert M. Grant, “The Decalogue in Early 
Christianity.” Harvard Theological Review. 
Vol. XL, pp. 1-19. January, 1947. 

An important article related to the current 
interest in “law and gospel.” The author 
traces the use of the decalogue in first century 
Judaism, in Jesus, Paul, James and other parts 
of the New Testament, in Doctrina, Didache 
and Barnabas, and down to Irenaeus. He 
shows how a theological basis for its retention 
was sought by gentile Christians through the 
idea that the law of nature and the Law of 
God were the same. The decalogue was used 
for catechetical instruction, though the rest of 
the law was looked upon as an addition. 
Though Jesus had gone beyond it to reénforce 
it, the early Christians did not feel free to re- 
ject the Decalogue. 
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Deep River: An Interpretation of Negro Spir- 
ituals. By HowArD THURMAN. The Eu- 
calyptus Press: Mills College: California, 
1945. 39 pages. $2.00. 


Four of the five chapters of this small book 
represent meditations given as addresses in 
the Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples, 
in San Francisco. In a preliminary chapter 
the author describes the three major sources 
from which the raw materials of the spirituals 
were drawn: the Bible, the world of nature, 
and religious experience. The second takes 
as its theme, “The Blind Man stood on the 
road and cried; crying that he might receive 
his sight.” The third discusses the problem 
of compromise on the part of both the weak 
and the powerful. The last two deal with 
the ‘balm in Gilead” that sustained the 
slave, and with “Deep River.” 

The writing is done with great care and the 
paragraphs are loaded with meaning. One 
finds light on the origin of the spirituals, on 
the outlook of the slaves, on their religious 
experience and use of the Bible. Especial 
interest attaches to the problem of the other- 
worldliness of many of the spirituals. It is 
worth noting that neither biblical literalism 
nor biblical eschatology need be barriers to a 
profound and positive faith. The greatest 
lesson of these pages, however, lies in their 
picture of religion put to the supreme test of 
tragedy. It is when the blind man gets no 
answer to his prayer that faith comes into 
its own. There is still a balm in Gilead 
which is not evasion or illusion and here the 
Bible with its stories, signs and testimonies 
gives to the frustrated an indispensable lan- 
guage and confirmation. It “nevertheless” 
affirms that “life is its own restraint,” bringing 
the proud to confusion, and that the con- 
tradictions of life are not ultimate. But 
Howard Thurman here, as in his own poems 


The Greatest of These (1944), also lays great 
stress on the “bottomless resourcefulness in 
man” which enables him to transform ‘the 
spear of frustration into a shaft of light.” 
Revelation is wedded to humanism. 

An augury for the renewal of religion today 
is suggested by the basic theme of the book. 
The slaves torn from their roots in Africa 
took over a mutilated gospel from their mas- 
ters. For were not the very principles of 
Christianity belied in the social system? Yet 
“by some amazing, but vastly creative in- 
sight, the slave undertook the redemption of 
a religion that the master had profaned in 
his midst.” This suggests that the renewal 
and vitalization of Christianity today can 
come where the poor and the poor in spirit 
wrestle with the mutilated and attenuated 
forms of faith that prevail today, by bringing 
them to the test of utter need. 

Amos N. WILDER 


Chicago Theological Seminary and Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago 


Franz Kafka. A Biography. By Max Bron. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1947. 236 
pages. $3.00. 

The author of this biography first came to 
know Franz Kafka at the University of 
Prague in 1902-3, when he was in his first 
and Kafka in his second year there. From 
that time on he was Kafka’s most intimate 
friend and constant companion until the time 
of Kafka’s death on June 3, 1924 at the age 
of 41. The present book was first published 
(in German) in 1937, although this, its English 
translation, did not appear until 1947. The 
author remarks, in a postscript to the English 
translation that the “gigantic essay literature”’ 
that has been written about Kafka since 1937 
contains “alongside isolated comments which 
are correct, very many absurdities and con- 
tradictions.” The publication of this book 
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will help to clear up some of these misunder- 
standings. 

Max Brod thinks the case of Kafka typical 
of the Jew in the modern world. ‘The word 
Jew does not appear in The Casile. Yet, tangi- 
bly, Kafka in The Castile, straight from his 
Jewish soul, in a simple story, has said more 
about the situation of Jewry as a whole today 
than can be read in a hundred learned trea- 
tises.” 

Yet as Max Brod goes on to say, there is 
more to it than that. There is something in 
Kafka that is common to all humanity, not 
simply to Jewry. An interpretation from this 
general religious viewpoint is given in an “Ad- 
ditional Note” at the end of The Castle. It 
will not be amiss to quote here a few sentences 
of that interpretation: “this ‘Castle’ to which 
K. never gains admission, to which for some 
incomprehensible reason he can never even get 
near, is much the same thing as what the theo- 
logians call ‘grace,’ the divine guidance of hu- 
man destiny (the village), the effectual cause of 
all chances, mysterious dispensations, favours 
and punishments, the unmerited and the unat- 
tainable, the ‘Non liquet’ written over the life 
of everybody. In The Trial and The Castle, 
then, are represented the two manifested forms 
of the Godhead ... justice and grace.” The 
theme of The Castle is the “incommensurability 
of earthly and religious aims.” K. experiences 
“the gulf between human reason and divine 
grace.” K. seeks a connection with the grace 
of the Godhead by trying to establish himself 
in the village at the foot of the Castle. Yet 
he will not lower himself by falsehood or in- 
sincerity in gaining his end. According to 
Kafka “‘it is precisely this incorruptibility that 
makes his struggle for love and integration in 
the community a religious struggle.” K. is 
doubly isolated, from God and from the com- 
munity. 

The similarity to Kierkegaard will be ob- 
served and we are informed by Max Brod that 
there is an explicit reference in the Sortini epi- 
sode of The Castle to Kierkegaard’s Fear and 
Trembling, “a work which Kafka loved much, 
read often, and profoundly commented on in 


many letters. “The Sortini episode is literally 
a parallel to Kierkegaard’s book, which starts 
from the fact that God required of Abraham 
what was really a crime, the sacrifice of his 
child; and which uses this paradox to establish 
triumphantly the conclusion that the categories 
of morality and religion are by no means identi- 
cal.” The parallel to Kierkegaard is only a 
partial one, however. Where “the theology of 
crisis, Job, Kierkegaard’s Abraham-conception 
fall into the danger of deducing an unmoral or 
nature-moral God from the difference in kind 
between God and man,” Franz Kafka remains 
true to his Jewish heritage and to the belief that 
God created man “in His own image.... 
Thus Kafka sees no heteronomy between God 
and man, but onlv indistinctness, and admit- 
tedly almost desperate complication, caused 
by intermediate courts full of malice and poi- 
son, which thrust their way bureaucratically 
between, and continually hinder the Good.” 

Space does not permit a longer interpreta- 
tion. We should be grateful to Max Brod for 
this biography and for his faithfulness in giving 
to us the writings of Franz Kafka, most of 
which were unpublished at the time of the 
latter’s death. 

CaRL E. PURINTON 


Boston University 


Dostoevsky. A Study. By JANKO Lavrin. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 161 pages. 
$2.00. 


By birth a Yugoslav, Janko Lavrin is now a 
British subject and at present Professor of 
Slavonic Languages in University College, as 
well as a member of the staff of the British 
Broadcasting Company, connected with its 
European News Service. 

Professor Lavrin has written a number of 
important books dealing with European litera- 
ture, including a recent one on Tolstoy, in ad- 
dition to the book on Dostoevsky under dis- 
cussion. The present volume is a revision or 
rewriting of the earlier book, Dostoevsky and 
His Creation, which has been out of print for 
several years. 
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Since this book is based upon a recasting of 
earlier materials, it is not in a sense as up-to- 
date as such a book as E. J. Simmons’ Dosioev- 
ski, The Making of a Novelist, published in 
1940, which utilized fresh evidence based upon 
recent studies in Soviet Russia. However, 
Lavrin writes with a somewhat different pur- 
pose from that of Simmons, in connection with 
which contemporaneity is not the decisive 
factor. Lavrin is primarily concerned with 
the question of spiritual values as these are 
explored and interpreted by Dostoevsky, al- 
though we are wisely reminded that Dostoev- 
sky wrote as a literary artist and not as a 
theologian. Basically, Lavrin approaches his 
subject with much the same concern as Berd- 
yaev in his volume, Dostoevski, An Interpreta- 
tion, published in 1934, although Lavrin writes 
as a literary critic and Berdyaev as a theologian. 
Incidentally, the reviewer would rate Lavrin’s 
volume in the same category with Berdyaev’s 
treatment as far as the value of the two books is 
concerned, which is high praise. 

The problem of human freedom was central 
to Dostoevsky’s thought, and particularly the 
relation of this question to the existence or 
non-existence of ultimate will or purpose in 
the universe. Dostoevsky explored the effects 
of a denial of such ultimate meaning upon hu- 
man existence in terms of his “‘self-willed” 
characters, such as Ivan Karamazov in 
The Brothers Karamazov. He demonstrated 
through such creatures of his imagination his 
conviction that such a view can result only in 
moral anarchy and self-destruction. Dostoev- 
sky insisted upon the need for a belief in the 
ultimate meaning of life which he summed up 
in terms of God, freedom, and immortality. 
While it is always more easy to create negative 
characters, Dostoevsky attempted to por- 
tray his positive ideal in the figure of Zosima, 
the Russian monk, and in less complete fashion, 
in Alyosha, the young idealist of The Brothers 
Karamazov. His ideal, explains Lavrin, was 
not asceticism, but the highest intensity of 
life. “It may be defined above all as affirma- 
tion and personal expansion through universal 
sympathy. Having started his career with 


‘rebellion,’ he ended it with affirmation’”’ (p. 
143). 

This is a book that needs to be taken account 
of in any consideration of Dostoevsky and his 
major writings. 

CarL E. PurInTON 

Boston University 


Christian Ethics 


Racism: A World Issue. By Epmuunp D. 
Soper. New York and Nashville, Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 304 pages. $2.50. 


The preface to this volume is unusually im- 
portant. It outlines the process of seminar 
study in 1942-43 and 1943-44, and of criticism 
and suggestion by a whole battery of experts 
in the special areas of the world and of Chris- 
tian missions which lies behind this work. 
Professor Soper is by no means merely a 
mouthpiece for the others, but as he writes he 
has behind him the research and judgment, 
matured in discussion, of an imposing array 
of important minds. 

To show racism, this “‘malady of mind and 
heart” in its true character as a malignant 
world-wide disease, the book offers a survey of 
the major areas of the world where racism is 
not only a prime source of .conflict but “ac- 
centuates all other causes of conflict.”” At the 
outset Soper gives us a working concept of 
race on the basis of the. best anthropological 
and sociological knowledge. The chapter 
offers a handy summary for one who does not 
wish to go to these authorities. But it is not 
race but racism which creates issues and fills 
the world with explosive psychological forces. 
In chapter two, this modern superstition of 
the inherent superiority of certain races to 
others is depicted and unmasked, preparatory 
to the main purpose of the volume. In the 
following ten chapters Soper selects the places 
where racial conflict is most keenly felt, ana- 
lyses the particular nature of the tensions, and 
assesses the seriousness of the situation in each. 
He begins with the most virulent form of 
racism, the Nazi dogma of the master race. 
With this is contrasted the situation in the 
Soviet Republic where great variety of races 
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is found, but very little racism. In order, 
follow chapters on Group and Race Tensions in 
India, The Far East and the West, The Island 
World of the Pacific, Black and White in 
Africa, Brazil: The Fading out of the Color 
Line, Race Patterns in Spanish America, 
Racial Minorities in the United States, and 
the Negro in American Life. At present in 
his judgment the best situation regarding the 
relation of the races is found in Brazil and 
Soviet Russia. The worst is probably found 
in South Africa. 

The final two chapters are the heart of the 
book. In them the logic and moral judgments 
of the preceding sections mount to a compelling 
climax. World Order and World Christianity 
are both imperilled by racism. No previous 
wars have really been race wars. But “no 
power in the world can prevent the colored 
races from uniting because of common griev- 
ances against centuries of domination by the 
white man and ending this domination by the 
use of the means we have taught them so well 
to use.” Yet there is time to change if we 
will use it. The Christian must face and cast 
down the color bar which everywhere negates 
our basic Christian faiths. The validity of 
the missionary enterprise, of world-wide Chris- 
tianity, indeed of any Christianity in the eyes 
of our colored brothers is at stake. When we 
once understand the nature of racism and of 
Christianity, we have reached a state of crisis. 
Action alone will solve it. Soper lays this 
challenge unequivocally at the door of the 
Christian church and of the individual Ameri- 
can Christian. Personal acquaintance and 
fellowship is the point at which to begin. 

Lyman V. CapDy 

Fisk University 


Theology, Philosophy, and Religion 


Understanding the Christian Faith. By Gror- 
Gta Harkness. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 187 
pages. $1.75. 


In 1929 Georgia Harkness gave college 
students a succinct interpretation of the 
Christian faith in Conflicts in Religious 


Thought. In equally clear and vital fashion, 
Understanding the Christian Faith will contrib- 
ute to the thinking of Christian laymen who 
are confused regarding the tenets of their faith. 
A student of mine recently compared a con- 
temporary New Testament writer to a fullback 
on his cullege football team: ‘““Whenever you 
gave Jim the ball you had confidence Jim knew 
where he was going with the ball. I felt the 
same way with this writer: I had confidence 
that he knew where he was going as I followed 
him through the pages of his book.” Laymen 
who read these pages of Georgia Harkness will 
have the same confidence in her program cof 
thought ‘for she knows where she is going’. 
In its terse outline, in its understandable 
language, in its aptness to make theological 
ideas graphic and alive, this book will be read 
and studied with great profit. 

The gamut of the Christian faith is covered 
by these chapters: The Meaning of Faith, 
Understanding the Bible, Religion and Science, 
The Reality and Nature of God, Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, Good Friday and Easter, What Is 
Man, Salvation, Prayer and Providence, Eter- 
nal Life, the Christian in Society, Christian 
Faith and the Present Crisis. In most of 
these chapters various views of divergent 
positions are given or arguments for supporting 
a belief are paraded; but in each section one 
is able to discern Miss Harkness’ viewpoint, 
that of a Christian theist. However, she has 
no dogmatism to sell; she merely shows why 
as a Christian thinker she believes as she does. 

Several sentences from her book will give 
its general tone: (1) Regarding hell she writes, 
“No sensitive person could really be happy in 
paradise and think of other human beings 
writhing miserably in eternal fires, and if we 
cannot, surely God cannot!”’ (2) “If one be- 
lieves . . . he will affirm belief in Christ as the 
Son of God. This does not mean that Jesus 
was God. It means that his life was so filled 
with the character and power of God that 
when men have seen him, they have seen the 
Father.” (3) “When Jesus died, God gave 
himself, freely, fully, to the uttermost in love 
of men. The meaning of what God is always 


Fresh interpretations of 


Christian Theology 


WE WOULD SEE JESUS 


’ by Russell Henry Stafford, 
President of Hartford Seminary Foundation 


This dynamic interpretation of Jesus will 
appeal especially to those who want to re- 
examine their own ideas of Him. Here isa 
concept of Jesus which is both intellectu- 
ally acceptable and emotionally satisfying. 

$2.00 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by Walter Marshall Horton, 
Fairchild Professor of Theology at Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology 


“A clear and reasonable theology,” says 
Albert W. Palmer, former President of 
Chicago Theological Seminary,”.. . 

rooted in modern philosophical thinking 
about science, ethics and the nature of 
God, man and the universe.” An enlight- 
ening work by one of the ablest theologi- 
ans of our day. $2.50 
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doing for us is focused there, and into that 
climactic moment in history are compressed 
both the pattern and the power of God’s 
eternal work with men.” (4) “Faith... 
means positive trust in somebody or something 
... Courageous adventure...saving help... 
illumined belief.” 

Were I a minister I should begin a class of 
laymen in which I would have them read a 
chapter in this book for successive meetings; 
at each meeting I should have them bring 
questions stimulated by a particular chapter, 
focused on meforfurther amplification and dis- 
cussion. In time I believe a church of laymen 
who ‘knew what Christianity was all about’ 
would arise. In the hands of college students 
who are torn amongst naturalism, neo-ortho- 
doxy, and fundamentalism this book will prove 
a valuable corrective and guide. 

THomaS S. KEPLER 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Evil and the Christian Faith. By NEts F. S. 
Ferre. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. xi + 173 pages. $2.50. 


Separated from the original manuscript of 
Faith and Reason and now published alone, 
this work states nevertheless ‘the heart” of 
Ferré’s theology (ix, x). Theologians will 
want to read it in connection with The Chris- 
tian Faith and its parent volume, Faith and 
Reason, though it gives in itself a rounded 
view of the problem of evil. Digests of these 
two earlier works are included here as 
appendices. 

To Ferré the Christian theologian’s task is 
not to try to show how a God of perfect love 
can afford man a life of perfect pleasure. No 
one seriously holds that those who have never 
suffered are examples of the highest excel- 
lence (2, 3, 21, 123). The theologian must 
rather show that God in Christ is the divine 
Agape (19, 155, 161), which through history 
enables believers to struggle with necessary 
evils and rise above them to continuous fellow- 
ship (125). 


The general framework within which Ferré’s 


theology proceeds is process philosophy. In 
this world that is “more fluid than fixed,” 
whatever solution for evil there may be must 
show that reality absorbs from process those 
conditions that involve evil (6, 8, 13). The 
fact of evil is no indication of the ultimate 
nature of reality. 

Evil is defined as ‘“‘the thwarting or pervert- 
ing” aspect of some becoming. It is ‘a mis- 
direction of function” (8) and this means fun- 
damentally “that which thwarts God’s 
affecting of the universal Christian fellowship”’ 
(22, cf. 104). Evil is never complete in itself 
as “a permanently satanic fact,” but is always 
“adjectival” of some greater good. This is 
no denial that evil is actually present in proc- 
ess, however. 

Moral evil is necessary in man’s life in order 
for him to become a free man able to glorify 
God voluntarily for the fruits of Christian 
fellowship. ‘God foresaw and accepted as a 
good means human rebellion and he endures 
it for our sake...” (52, cf. 32-34, 41-42) 
until we are able to accept his fellowship. 
Natural evil or “instability in nature,” in- 
cluding death, is ‘“God’s heavy hand on our will 
to self-sufficiency” (57). Nature gives man 
the chance for security and satisfaction, but 
also the needed insecurity to make him dis- 
satisfied with this life and begin to seek for 
God. Pain and suffering are in nature minor; 
satisfaction, beauty, and pleasure are major. 

Ferré allows for the unmistakable inter- 
meshing of good and evil. The seriousness 
of man’s moral questions arises from the inter- 
fusion of good and evil issues. The immanence 
of God in natural processes or at least his final 
control of them is comforting to the human 
soul, but the point of much pain and suffering 
still escapes explanation in this view.- Ferré’s 
conception of their disciplinary value is not 
new and will not cover cases where, if we may 
trust our reason as he wants us to, the need of 
discipline is not apparent. This is scarcely a 
final “‘solution” or even the wholly adequate 
means of dealing with the fact of evil which 
Ferré promised (ix, 123). 

To many it will appear that Ferré would 
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have done better to let some sleeping dogs lie. 
He makes the suggestion again that human 
souls may have had animal ancestry, just as 
human bodies have (62-63), and that vicarious 
suffering obtains in the animal kingdom. He 
finds virtue in the Buddhist deliverance from 
the “‘illusions of self” (101) as he maintains 
that self-security must pass into God-security. 
His serious reflection that the millennium may 
be near and that God may be “forcing a deci- 
sion” even in our day (115) will startle the 
liberal. A God who is continuously expressing 
himself through world processes at animal as 
well as human levels, through Christian and 
non-Christian agencies, but who may yet be 
ready to stop the whole business suddenly to 
claim the blessed, as the Book of Revelation 
holds (115), is a difficult God to deal with, 
indeed. 
Louis WILLIAM Norris 
DePauw University 


The Source of Human Good. By HENRY NEL- 
sON WIEMAN. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 312 pages. $3.50. 


Men in the fields of philosophy and religious 
thought have known for several years that 
Professor Wieman had a manuscript on general 
theory of value in preparation. In all of his 
previous writing, theory of value has been 
central, and in two! works he has presented 
tentative statments of a general theory. In 
the preface to the present work the author 
tells us that it is the product of thirty years’ 
work. For these reasons it will be a much- 
discussed book. 

To many it will be a confusing book. It is 
the first major work from Mr. Wieman in ten 
years and that period has wrought profound 
changes in his thought. His thought was cast 
in the perspective of “pragmatism” or “in- 
strumentalism” or “‘contextualism” or ‘“‘objec- 
tive-relativism.” (These are all terms of self- 
characterization.) He still claims membership 


1“Values: Primary Data of Religious Inquiry,” 
Journal of Religion, Vol XVI, pp. 379-405; and Nor- 
mative Psychology of Religion, New York, 1935. 


in that tradition, but he can do this only be- 
cause it is a broad tradition.. His earlier works 
revealed a tough-minded philosopher bending 
his instrumentalism toward realism. The 
present work discloses a tough-spirited but 
tender-minded philosopher bending his con- 
textualism toward mystical idealism. 

How did this shift come about? This re- 
viewer believes he can trace some of the in- 
fluences. Professor Charles Morris started it 
by stimulating an enthusiastic interest in 
theory of signs. Then, in the middle thirties, 
Mr. Wieman’s work was the center of attack 
by the neo-orthodox theologians. The re- 
sponse of a catholic spirit was the attempt to 
understand the positive elements in the think- 
ing of these Europeanized Americans and ex- 
press his thought through their symbols, ac- 
commodating more than he realized in the 
process.” Added to this is the continuing, but 
resurgent influence of Hocking and Bergson. 

Wieman summarizes his position in these 
words: 

We shall try to demonstrate that there is a creative 
process working in our midst which transforms the 
human mind and the world relative to the human 
mind. We shall then show how transformation by 
this process is always in the direction of greater good. 
The human good thus created includes goods, satis- 
faction of human wants, richness of quality, and power 
of man to control the course of events. But the greater 
good cannot be attained by seeking directly to increase 
goods or satisfactions or quality or power. These can 
be increased only by promoting that kind of trans- 
formation creative of the greater content of good when 
created good is interpreted as qualitative meaning. 
Throughout the writing that follows we shall take as 
our guide the creative event, which produces qualita- 
tiv e meaning. 

Qualitative meaning, as we shall consider it, is 
created good. But there is a prior kind of good here 
called creative, which alone is the source of life’s abun- 
dance. Only as we learn to deal intelligently and 
devotedly with creative good can we handle the prac- 
tical problem of good and evil. Hence creative good 
is the goal of our inquiry; but to find it we must follow 
the trail of qualitative meaning. 

For this summary to be thoroughly intel- 
ligible it must be put in-metaphysical context 

2“Some Blind-Spots Removed,” Christian Céntury, 
1939. 
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and have some of its terms defined. The 
metaphysical context is naturalism. Man can 
know nothing “beyond events and their quali- 
ties and relations.’* This is materialism, but 
not reductive materialism.‘ It is a theistic 
metaphysics but ‘“‘the only creative God we 
recognize is the creative event itself.’”° This 
he sees as a rejection of Greek transcendental- 
ism in favor of Jewish creationism without its 
supernatural reference. The key terms are 
“qualitative meaning” and “Creative Event.” 
Qualitative meaning is 


....any structure of interrelated events, together 
with their possibilities, when these events have ap- 
preciable qualities and when the structure as a whole 
can be represented by signs. 

The “Creative Event” is defined by four component 


kinds of happening: 
(1) “emerging awareness of a new structure of in- 
terrelatedness,” 


(2) “integrating this in established habits of response” 
(3) “expanding range of sensitivity to quality,” 
(4) “widening and deepening community with others.’’ 


The primary human responsibility is ab- 
solute devotion to the Creative Event.’ This 
is contrasted to any devotion to created goods. 
Wieman’s insistence on this position becomes 
almost ruthless at times.* He denounces the 
self-sufficiency (following Tillich?) that he sees 
involved in centering attention on “created 
goods’”’—he ignores the fact that there is no 
worse form of arrogance and smugness than 
that of the person who is convinced that he 
has “put himself under the dominance of the 
creative good.” 

There are a number of difficulties in the work 
that we can do no more than mention in the 
space allotted. (1) The definition of position 
value as “qualitative meaning” and limiting 
that to sign interpretation® fails to take into 
account the fact that direct experience of the 


3 page 6. 

‘ page 6. 

* page 7. 

© Ch. III. exp. pp. 58-68. 

7 Page 69 and throughout the book. 
* page 91. 

* see esp. pp. 21-23. 


qualitative meaning of events without the 
mediating sign function is richer and fuller 
than that mediated by signs. The referrent of 
a sign is always some abstraction of quality from 
concrete events. (2) The discussion of the 
“absolute” character of the “Creative Event” 
is not consistent with the earlier statement that 
the ‘creative event” has value as source of 
created goods. It follows that the ‘‘creative 
event” can have only instrumental value. 
(3) By abstraction of similar characteristics 
of a series of events, Wieman identifies the 
creativeevent. Following this application of a 
category to a plurality of events, he uses the 
term “creative event” as a singular with im- 
plied reference to an individual entity. 

This book will be the focus of much criticism. 
The theologians will not like it, because Mr. 
Wieman has no room for the beliefs and modes 
of thought that they refuse to surrender. For 
that reason they will accuse him of misusing 
theological concepts. On the other hand, the 
book is not really a work in theology. The 
philosophers will like it even less, because there 
is some claim to philosophical treatment of 
general theory of value, but it fails to do the 
really hard job of wrestling with the philosophi- 
cal problems involved. 

The book seems to this reviewer to be dec- 
laration of intuitive insight and affirmation of 
faith, a devotional work. As such it is chal- 
lenging, charmingly written, and profoundly 
appealing. It is unfortunate that it has the 
semi-theological, semi-philosophical cast. A 
confession of faith does not deserve criticism 
on foreign grounds. 

Epwin R. WALKER 

University of Colorado 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taytor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. vii 
+ 172 pages. $2.00. 


It is appropriate that the posthumous publi- 
cation of this little book of Professor A. E. 
Taylor should present one more vigorous con- 
fession and searching defense of the faith of a 
distinguished moralist. Written during the 
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dark years of the war’s beginning, the book 
purposes to show the unreasonableness of un- 
belief. Its title, Does God Exist?, may seem a 
curious one to those who knew the author and 
the confidence of his faith, yet it only stresses 
a characteristic concern that God, as the object 
of faith, exists in fact and not merely in idea. 
Though the argument of these pages is all 
within the assumptions of a natural theology, 
Dr. Taylor is quite explicit in the judgment 
that there could be no significant theology of 
any kind apart from God’s self-disclosure (p. 
vii). Faith indeed is created by God (p. v); 
it is God’s “gift’’ p. (98), yet the faith which 
has compelled a mind cannot be separated 
from a rational concern for its own integrity. 
Professor Taylor was one of the great meta- 
physicians of our time. He took the meta- 
physical responsibility seriously and brought 
to ita vast learning and criticalacumen. Rec- 
ognizing indeed that the force of his argument 
depends upon the soundness of his crucial 
hypothesis that moral experience involves un- 
mistakable objectivity, he proceeds to each 
detail of his argument with both imagination 
and scrupulous regard for fact. Above all 
the book speaks to those who have supposed 
that science precludes faith in God. In Dr. 
Taylor’s view, the physical sciences indeed offer 
no independent evidence for theism, but the 
biological sciences, with the undeniable facts 
of “prospective adaptation” (p. 48) before 
them, require a teleological metaphysics. 
Section III of the essay skillfully argues that 
scientific knowledge would be impossible 
apart from “‘pre-scientific’’ or ‘““extra-scientific” 
knowledge (p. 30), which is to say that scienti- 
fic knowledge presupposes knowing and the 
knower. What is decisive for Dr. Taylor’s 
reading of the facts is not simply his recognition 
of the fact of self-knowledge, but his evaluation 
of such knowledge as more important than 
knowledge of the external world (p. 20). In 
other words, it is the evaluation of what is im- 
portant for understanding that constitutes the 
real a priori of all of Dr. Taylor’s argument, 
as, indeed, it does for any other mind. The 
theist may challenge the naturalist to a more 
critical attention to knowing and the knower, 
but he cannot logically compel agreement with 
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“, . . has the merit of combining 


sound scholarship with popular ex- 
position.”,—THE CHURCH TIMES 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF 
NEW TESTAMENT 


ETHICS 


By L. H. Marshall 
Tutor in New Testament Interpretation, 
Rawdon College, Leeds 


“Gentlemen, in this little book is 
all the wisdom of the world.” This 
is a tribute once paid to the New 
Testament by the noted eighteenth- 
century theologian, Ewald. In that 
faith THE CHALLENGE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT ETHICS has been 
written, and it is that faith which it 
seeks to justify. 


Under the following chapter 
headings, Mr. Marshall compe- 
tently discusses the ethical teachings 
of the New Testment: 


The Nature of the Ethics of Jesus 
Jesus’ View of Evil 
Jesus’ View of Good 
The Chief Moral Imperatives of Jesus 
Jesus and Society 
The Validity of the Ethics of Jesus 
Paul as an Ethical Teacher 


The Ethical Approach to 
Pauline Thought 


Paul’s Ethical Terminology 
The Ethics of Social Relations 
The Ethical Approach to Christology 


Mr. Marshall’s book is well or- 
ganized, has extensive and impres- 
sively thorough scholarship, with a 
wide range of learning held in easy 
grasp. 

The treatment of the subject-mat- 
ter is not ‘sree J academic, but seeks 
to relate the ethical message of the 
New Testament to the dominant 
problems and needs of the present 
day. $4.50 


MACMILLAN 
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his evaluation that self-knowledge is the cru- 
cially important matter. 

Though there are places in the essay where 
the argument seems a bit tedious and heavily 
labored, it is for the most part good reading 
and often richly suggestive. Typical of its 
acute observations is the comment that no 
mind that theoretically reduces all human 
action to conditioned reflexes can possibly live 
on the theory; one’s life as a whole exhibits the 
characteristically “forward-looking” quality of 
mind (p. 54). Again, in his treatment of moral 
objectivity, Dr. Taylor speaks of the moral 
relativist who insists upon tolerance, but toler- 
ance on a relativist’s view can only be what he 
personally desires, and “‘it is ridiculous in him 
to call on the rest of us to agree with him” 
(p. 85, note). Moral objectivity, which Dr. 
Taylor sees as the crux of metaphysical prob- 
lem, cannot indeed be demonstrated. It can 
only be believed, and yet the faith is a reason- 
able one for it renders our total experience far 
more coherent than it could possibly be with- 
out it. 

The essay closes with a section dealing with 
certain articles of the Christian creed: the res- 
urrection of Christ, the virgin birth, and the 
coming again. Such articles, the author recog- 
nizes, can have no meaning, whatever, for one 
who does not believe in God, but they may be- 
come intelligible and meaningful for one who 
does, not indeed for their status as isolated 
historical facts, but for their total significance 
in the ongoing life of the Christian Church. 
The Christian can still believe and his faith is 
not unreasonable. In the crisis of these latter 
years, prayer may seem more appropriate than 
argument, is Dr. Taylor’s comment. But one 
thing is certain, he counsels, in the peace which 
follows the strife, science must come to assume 
its own rightful place and not the place which 
belongs to God (p. 158). We must render unto 
science the things that belong to science and 
unto God the things that belong to God (p. 
171). 

EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 

School of Religion, 

Vanderbilt University 


The Meaning of Existence. By CHARLES 
DvuELtt Kean. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xiv + 222 pages. $3.00. 


What men do as they undertake the task of 
construction and reconstruction in a world 
involved in “epochal crisis” will depend upon 
their understanding of the meaning of experi- 
ence. Dr. Kean offers an Existential perspec- 
tive as the means of comprehending most 
deeply man’s problem, the nature of crisis, and 
what he believes to be the real meaning of the 
Christian Gospel in its relevance to recon- 
struction. It is the thesis of the book that 
man’s experience must be viewed at three 
different levels: history, intellect and Exist- 
ence. History is the level of events, of strict 
causality, of fate and necessity, where man’s 
freedom is only relative and the question of free 
will is academic (p. 54). Intellect is the 
level at which man transcends history and 
seeks to understand his experience in terms of 
ontological universals. Man’s problem, and 
the source of his despair, is the conflict between 
the historical (or natural) and the intellectual 
(or ethical) levels. Only as one views both 
from the level of Existence (the level at which 
one seeks the meaning of his world in terms of 
the meaning of his own personal existence), 
can one reconcile them. At that level one 
does not, indeed, eliminate tragedy and 
anxiety from his experience, but he realizes 
freedom from their power. 

Whence this concept of Existence? Recog- 
nizing that Kierkegaard gave the notion its 
clearest definition, Dr. Kean finds it as the 
essential concern of all religion. Indeed the 
idea of Existence is more important even 
than the idea of God, for non-theistic religion 
proposes to free man from the power of 
tragedy and anxiety (p. 117). 

A merit of the book is the sharp discrimina- 
tion with which civilization and culture are 
defined and with which crisis is exhibited as 
rooted in both. The analyses of history, too, 
are penetrating and suggestive. Manifestly, 
however, the treatment is perspectival and 
not phenomenological. No one who reads 
history as the arena of man’s cumulative 
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choices and of God’s judgment and providence 
could be finally content with the deterministic 
and fatalistic view here presented. In the 
treatment of the level of intellect one does not 
gather the impression that it is richly informed 
by familiarity with the classics of either 
philosophy or Christian thought. 

The distinctiveness of the book lies chiefly 
in its presentation of the Christian gospel in 
terms of Existential philosophy. That Dr. 
Kean seeks to understand Christian faith in 
terms of Existence as the normative concept 
of all religion, rather than understanding 
existence in the light of Christian faith, be- 
comes clear in the unfolding of the exposition. 
Though the concept of Existence is undoubt- 
edly profounder than the categories appealed 
to in the Enlightenment, its use is in principle 
the same: to define the universal essence of 
religion and to take that essence as normative 
in dealing with Christian faith. Jesus indeed 
reveals God “in human terms,” but he does so 
in his acceptance of the cross, in his “total 
commitment of his own personality to God, 
asking nothing in return” (p. 178). Though 
Dr. Kean affirms that the Incarnation is 
important for Christian “mythology,” he no- 
where expounds its meaning, except to deny 
that it was a historical event (p. 32). Re- 
acting against extreme incarnation theologies, 
Dr. Kean goes to the other extreme of viewing 
the Gospel as a gospel of the cross and resur- 
rection (p. 171). In the treatment of the 
cross he dismisses the traditional atonement 
theories as attempts to rationalize Christian 
mythology (p. 161), yet it would be difficult 
to understand his own view as anything other 
than an exemplary type of theory; certainly 
he defines redemption in terms of man’s 
identification of himself with the cross as 
Jesus identified himself with it. 

Manifestly it is difficult to do justice to a 
book of this sort within the space of an ordi- 
nary review. It is an important book and its 
importance lies in its presentation of person- 
ality as the crucial matter in man’s total 
experience. It is only as one understands his 
relation to God and to others in terms of 


“T-Thou,” rather than of “I-It,” that one 
comprehends the depths of his own nature. 
Then, indeed, one sees sin, his own sin, as his 
persistent claim to unconditional personal 
autonomy. 

That the Existential point of view focuses 
attention on a central concern of the Christian 
Gospel is unmistakable, but it seems just as 
clear that the exclusive emphasis upon the 
concept of Existence precludes any real grasp 
of the organic wholeness of New Testament 
faith. In spite of much that is penetrating 
and provocative in Dr. Kean’s presentation, 
it is none the less highly selective and the 
selection is controlled by the norm which an 
Existential philosophy brings to the Gospel. 
One misses here any real appreciation of the 
meaning of revelation as God’s intended Word, 
or of Christ as that Word become incarnate, 
or of the dynamic implications of justification 
by faith, or of the meaning of Christ’s life as 
the believer’s example, or of the Law as the 
tutor of faith, or of immortality as the be- 
liever’s hope. The book is decidedly worth 
reading, but it needs to be read as a perspec- 
tive imposed upon the Gospel, not one drawn 
from it. 

EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 

School of Religion, 

Vanderbilt University 


The Gospel, the Church and the World. Edited 
by KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. xvi 
+ 229 pages. $1.50. 


Toward World-wide Christianity. Edited by 
O. FREDERICK NOLDE. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. xvi + 263 pages. 
$1.50. 


What Must the Church Do? By Rosert S. 
BILHEImMER. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947. xi + 148 pages. $1.50. (The 
whole Interseminary Series, of five volumes, 
sells for $6.00.) 


These three books complete The Inter- 
seminary Series. The present reviewer com- 
mented on the first two volumes in the April 
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number of the Journal. Now that the com- 
plete series is in hand the whole project can 
be reappraised. 

The Interseminary Series offers the most 
convenient, informing and inspiring introduc- 
tion to the ecumenical movement known to 
the reviewer. If the Interseminary Move- 
ment had never done and would never do 
anything more than to produce these four 
symposia, and the fifth volume by its execu- 
tive secretary, it would have placed the world 
church under great obligation to it. But the 
young leaders who have projected and guided 
this plan to completion, together with the 
many others who are being stimulated by it, 
can hardly fail to do much more. 

Volume Three, edited by Dr. Latourette, 
is disappointing in much of its theology, but 
rich in the presentation of church history and 
its lessons for the future of Christianity. 

The first essay, by John Knox, becomes 
immediately entangled in the pseudo-problems 
which result from the now too popular opposi- 
tion of faith to reason, and from this treacher- 
ous web the thought is never extricated. If 
the meanings which such words as “reason,” 
“faith,” and “proof” are intended to convey 
had only been defined, the confusion might 
easily have been avoided. But the author’s 
principal thesis would then have been in- 
validated. Luman J. Shafer presents a fine 
antidote to such irrationalism as he pleads for 
the commending of the gospel to the critical 
thought of this age (162-172). Paul Scherer’s 
description of “The Nature of the Church” 
is admirably clear and convincing, excepting 
the apparent belittling of “anything that 
the chu:ch accomplishes” (43). Dr. Scher- 
er’s excellent description of “the essential 
function” of the church (50-51) indicates 
that he intended no aspersion on activism, 
but only on an exclusively activistic concep- 
tion of the church. W. Norman Pittenger 
presents a thoughtful and generally helpful 
repudiation of both superficial optimism and 
neo-orthodox pessimism (64). However, the 
future role which he assigns to the natural 
order (67) lacks clarity. In opposition to 


both worldliness and other-worldliness, Rich- 
ard Niebuhr proclaims the church’s responsi- 
bility to God for society. 

Professor Latourette’s study of “The 
Church and Christian Society Today in the 
Perspective of History” is a gem. With 
great skill he brings the lessons of church 
history to bear on present problems. John 
C. Bennett makes a vivid, concrete criticism 
of the church as it now is, and does it so 
severely as to demonstrate anew the church’s 
power of self-criticism which has always been 
both a sign and instrument of its vitality. 

On the whole, the reviewer found Volume 
Four, Toward World-wide Christianity, the 
climactic volume of the series. That is not 
strange, for it is an ecumenical series and this 
volume is specifically devoted to the ecumen- 
ical movement. 

In the first essay, Matthew Spinka de- 
scribes the divisions of the church as they 
now exist. The treatment is uneven, for 
some of the churches are introduced with a 
helpful effort to interpret their distinctive 
theological and ethical emphases, while others 
are described altogether externally, in terms 
of organization and membership. In general, 
however, Dr. Spinka has provided a very 
useful short survey. 

John A. Mackay, writing on “The Biblical 
and Theological Bases for the Ecumenical 
Goal,” shows a strong bias toward biblicism 
(e. g., see 47-48). He seems over-emphatic 
in repudiating all considerations of expediency 
as motives for church unity. If we are to 
“seek first the kingdom,” then all else must 
be considered as means to that end. There 
can be no evaluating of means without con- 
siderations of expediency. However, Dr. 
Mackay is clearly right in putting the stress 
on the need for unity of the church at its 
deepest levels of belief and life. If union is 
to be real, it must not be a mere mechanical 
adjustment, much less a retreat to lines that 
are easier to hold. It must mark a real 
spiritual advance. 

John C. Bennett presents a useful analysis 
of various forms of church unity. He and 
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Dr. Mackay agree in rejecting full corporate 
union as both impractical and undesirable. 
Both fear that it might be a threat to freedom 
and eventually to a real spiritual unity also. 
It is regrettable that neither writer has made 
clear that such strictures are valid only 
against a prematurely consummated union. 

Henry Smith Leiper and Abdel R. Wentz 
give a most useful sketch of the rise of the 
ecumenical movement through its various 
constituent organizations and conferences. 
Any Christian pastor or teacher who does not 
have ready access to such factual materials 
regarding interchurch agencies as are to be 
found here and elsewhere in the same volume 
is not properly equipped for work in the 
present age. 

Charles W. Iglehart writes an especially 
stirring account of the churches in the ordeal 
of World War II. A. Frederick Nolde gives 
a highly informing outline of the actions of 
the churches through various ecumenical 
bodies affecting international organization, 
justice and peace. In itself this outline is a 
useful handbook for ready reference. The 
reader of these chapters by Iglehart and 
Nolde will know that church unity is not a 
mere hope nor a scheme for reducing denom- 
inational expenses, but a living reality already 
moving far beyond the limitations of the 
denominational structures. 

H. Paul Douglass presents an excellent 
description of the true church as koinonia, in 
contrast both to the theoretical unity of all 
believers and the formal ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. He makes some fine practical 
suggestions, also, regarding steps toward 
greater church unity needed and possible in 
the immediate future. W. Stanley Rycroft 
repeats many ideas previously given by 
Bennett and others. The topic assigned to 
him seems inevitably to have produced this 
overlapping. Elmore M. McKee suggests 
useful ways of making the ecumenical idael 
live in the people and activities of the local 
parish. 

The appendix renders an important service 
by presenting the text of six great definitive 


documents of the principal ecumenical con- 
ferences and councils. 

The fifth volume is unlike the others in 
having been written by one author. Robert 
S. Bilheimer, executive secretary of the 
Interseminary Movement, fittingly sums up 
the four preceding volumes. But he does 
much more. With true prophetic insight 
and zeal, he conveys the vision of the new 
“ecumenical reformation already started” 
(120) as capable of inaugurating a new age 
in the history of Christianity. The volume 
includes a useful index for the entire series. 

The Interseminary Series is not a mere set 
of little books. It is both the product and a 
useful instrument of a living movement. It 
will repay a careful reading from beginning to 
end by opening to the reader a more vital 
citizenship in the world church and the 
kingdom of God. 

L. Harotp DEWoLF 

Boston University 


Stop Looking and Listen. By CHAD WALSH. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
xii + 112 pages. $1.25. 


The pendulum of religious thought has been 
swinging for many people in recent years from 
the relativism and shallowness of naturalism 
to the seeming certainty and depth of Neo- 
Orthodoxy. Chad Walsh, poet and teacher 
of English at Beloit College, is among those 
in the ‘swing’. Influenced mainly by C. S. 
Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Gilbert Chesterton, 
and Bernard Iddings Bell, he has washed his 
hands of what he calls Neo-Christianity as 
merely a ‘shallow optimism’. Orthodox 
Christianity lasted for fifteen hundred years 
without contest; ‘shallow optimism’, only a 
hundred years old as a movement of promi- 
nence, is now attracting only old men like 
John Dewey and the late H. G. Wells. For 
those like himself, who have felt the death 
pangs of naturalism, Neo-Orthodoxy is the 
new lease on religious life for which they have 
been searching. Science has already proved 
herself a false Messiah! 
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Chad Walsh sees advantages in being an 
orthodox Christian: (1) it puts an end to 
make-believe; (2) it helps you to sympathize 
with other people; (3) it aids you in arranging 
your values, so that you put ‘first things 
first’; (4) it saves you from insanity; (5) it 
makes you feel ‘at home’ in this vast universe; 
(6) it gives you a perspective so that you say, 
“My job as a Christian is never done!” On 
the other hand, being an Orthodox Christian 
has disadvantages: (1) God’s presence is a 
bother to the practical man; (2) on your 
deathbed you will be forced to say, “(Many 
things I should have done are undone!’’; 
(3) you must remain vexed by your possession 
of Original Sin; (4) it will knock down your 
self-confidence that you are the ‘master of 
your fate’; (5) it keeps you conscious of the 
use of love in dealing with your fellowmen, 
and to carry this love, tempered by faith in 
Christ, to the world; (6) it keeps reminding 
you that you know you will live forever. 

This is an intriguing book. Professor 
Walsh knows how to write and he knows how 
to think. I found myself marking sentence 
after sentence in this book, and I shall find 
myself occasionally quoting from its pages. 
There is not a wasted sentence in the entire 
book. I liked the book immensely, not only 
because I found some good analyses and 
evaluations in the book, but also because I 
disagreed so heartily with many of the state- 
ments in the book. I like a book that makes 
me want to argue; and this book did irritate 
me. I agree with Walsh that we have been 
too homocentric in our so-called ‘naturalistic 
Christianity’ (my term and not his); but I am 
frankly perplexed by those who, after washing 
their hands of naturalism, plunge over their 
heads into the pools of Neo-Orthodoxy. 
Several statements which bothered me as I 
read this book are these: (1) By the Devil I 
do not mean a symbol of evil... the Devil 
is not a poetic concept nor a figure of speech. 
... The Fall of Man was antedated by the 
Fall of Lucifer. ... Lucifer became the Devil, 
and...he has been our constant companion 
to this very day.” (2) “The New Testament 


makes sense only when you assume that 
Jesus was God—and still is.” I believe in 
the necessity of the Incarnation but I perfer 
a statement like Henry Sloane Coffin’s, “My 
thought of God is defined in Jesus, but it is 
not confined in what I see in Him... . There 
is more in God than can be incarnated in any 
human life.” (3) Regarding all miracles (in- 
cluding the story of water changed to wine at 
Cana), he writes, “I have the feeling that 
Christ dashed them off without much con- 
scious effort.” (4) “The Christian . .. he, his 
children, and his revered father and mother 
are all victims of Original Sin—a malady more 
embarrassing to acknowledge than hereditary 
syphilis.” 

When I read such sentences I must confess 
that I am perplexed; and if these are tenets 
necessary for a person to become ‘neo-ortho- 
dox’ then I am sure that many like myself will 
continue to cherish, not the ‘shallow opti- 
mism’, but the ‘realistic meliorism’ of what 
Professor Walsh names Neo-Christianity! 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Whereon to Stand. By JOHN GILLARD BRUNINI. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
xvii + 302 pages. $3.00. 


Under the sub-title, “What Catholics Be- 
lieve and Why”, the executive director of the 
Catholic Poetry Society and executive director 
of the Temple of Religion during the New 
York World’s Fair, presents an outline of the 
beliefs and practises of the Roman Catholic 
church. The book is quite frankly an A pology 
for this church, presenting a statement of its 
major beliefs and some of the reasons by 
which they are justified. The main features 
of that faith are outlined and attention is 
given to the questions concerning Catholic 
beliefs and practise most frequently raised. 

Beginning with a discussion of the relation 
of faith and reason, the author presents the 
Thomistic arguments to prove God’s existence, 
and proceeds from that point to outline the 
primary dogmas and beliefs of the Catholic 
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church. The establishment of that church 
is then described, including a very good treat- 
ment of the sacraments in ten separate 
chapters, in which such subjects as the con- 
fessional, the Mass, celibacy of the priesthood, 
birth control, divorce, mixed marriages, are 
all discussed in an informative manner. 
The Catholic understanding of the Ten 
Commandments; the use of prayer, including 
the prayers and vestments of the Mass, and 
the special feastdays of the Church calendar; 
the veneration of Mary, use of the rosary, 
novenas, stations of the cross, are then pre- 
sented. A comprehensive outline of the 
administrative composition of the Roman 
Church provides insight into an aspect little 
known even to its own members. A very 
useful and complete topical index concludes 
the volume. 

Mr. Brunini does not claim to be a theolo- 
gian. He writes to inform. Within the 
framework of his purpose he has produced 
an excellent book which will be very valuable 
for use as a reference manual by both Protes- 
tants and Catholics. Statement and explana- 
tion are both used, but no attempt is made to 
give full rational justification for all the 
beliefs and practises outlined. Thus, the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation of 
Christ, the resurrection of the body, are 
simply explained, but then classified as “mys- 
teries’” not to be comprehended by human 
mind. Much of Catholic belief would be 
classified by critical non-Catholics as wishful 
thinking or superstition and some of the 
practises would appear to be magical. Brunini 
is correct when he contends that the Catholic 
lives in a different world from that of the 
non-Catholic. Striking to the Protestant too 
is the amazing structure of belief concerning 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, which has been 
erected on the basis of a very slim historic 
tradition. Not only has she become “Co- 
Redeemer through her co-operation in the 
sacrifice of her Son,” but she is also the 
“Dispensatrix or Mediatrix of all graces 
through her intercession upon which God 


made the giving of all graces dependent” 
(p. 134). 

The entire fields of Biblical criticism and of 
the history of religions seem, if one is to judge 
by this volume, to be closed books to the 
Catholic. The first gospel which “was not 
completed until after the year fifty” was 
Matthew’s! The Gospel of John appeared 
between 90 and 100 (p. 112). 

These, and other, more serious criticisms, 
will be raised, not against the excellent volume 
here being reviewed, but against the Roman 
Catholic understanding of Christianity. Yet 
one cannot help being struck, after reading a 
book of this sort, by the unity and depth of 
much of the belief and its fundamental 
orientation in the primacy and love of God, 
matched by the tremendous organization 
which has been established. The Catholic 
Church’s adaptation to all kinds and temper- 
aments of men, and its offering of psycholog- 
ically satisfying interpretations of life and 
salvation, rooted in its experiences of two 
millennia, are striking. Protestantism will 
need to learn many lessons from it in order to 
have a continuing significant future. 

J. CAtvIn KEENE 

School of Religion, 

Howard University 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today. By F. 
W. Drutstone. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1947. 126 pages. $1.50. 


The author is Vice-principal of the London 
College of Divinity. He has written a book 
as timely as it is important. He frankly and 
bravely faces the problems of today—in- 
tellectual, social, economic, international. 
They are serious; they mean life or death to 
us all. With true scholarship he traces the 
history of the doctrine of the Spirit in the Old 
and New Testaments. He demonstrates the 
mighty revolution in character and faith 
which followed the invasion of the spirit in 
the souls of the first believers and the trans- 
formations in society as the mission of the 
church spread throughout the Roman Em- 
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pire. The results of the spirit’s activity are 
discussed under four headings: life, power, 
order, glory, concluding with a chapter, 
“Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 

Dr. Dillistone, facing today, says, ‘““‘We are 
called upon, therefore, to repent, to turn 
away, that is, from all closed systems, and 
false philosophies which leave no place for 
the living God, to turn to him who made the 
universe, and controls the universe, and still 
acts within it by his life-giving spirit, and as 
we turn thus, the veil is taken away from our 
eyes, and we begin to know the liberty of 
that same spirit and to experience the reality 
of that other world which is the world of 
eternal life. The next stage, we suggest, is 
the whole-hearted acceptance of the principle 
that only through relationship or relatedness 
can the spirit operate within our own individ- 
ual lives and within those of the community.” 

If this book were to be read by the preachers 
and teachers of today, it might effect results 
which would make a real transformation of 
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life in individuals and communities. We 
have not seen a more worthy discussion of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 
JoHN GARDNER 
New York City 
They Saw the Lord. By BONNELL SPENCER, 
O.H.C. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1947. viii + 225 pages. $3.00. 


The Anglo-Catholic author of this book 
was once engaged in cataloguing a library of 
devotional books. He was struck by the fact 
that it contained very few volumes on the 
Resurrection as compared with the Cruci- 
fixion. The train of thought thus set in 
motion suggested to him that one of the weak- 
nesses of modern Christianity is its lack of 
emphasis on Christ’s victory over death. 
His book is an attempt to right the balance. 

Each of the resurrection appearances is 
pictured first in the language of the Bible, 
then commented on with considerable imag- 
inative insight. For those Christians who 
regard the resurrection as a pagan fable or 
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symbolism, the little homilies on the Christian 
life, suggested by the various appearances, 
will still be of real value. 

The latter half of the book is the more 
distinctively ‘‘catholic,” and many readers 
will be irritated by it. The author’s ardent 
Mariolatry, and his extreme emphasis on the 
church as the organ of salvation are par- 
ticularly noticeable. 

However, even those Protestants who are 
repelled by such details may well ponder the 
section on the ecumenical movement. The 
author points out that many movements for 
church reunion are based on the vaguest- 
common-denominator theory, but that “since 
there is hardly a dogma of the Faith or an 
element of the spiritual life which is not 
rejected by one or another Christian group, 
reunion along these lines would result in a 
common agreement to believe and to do 
nothing.” Next he criticizes the Pan-Protes- 
tant movement, pointing out that it would 
harden the division of the Christian world 
into two irreconcilable camps. He asserts 
that every church is incomplete: each needs 
the values that other churches have developed. 
Picturing the reunited Church of the future, 
he predicts: “Nothing which over the years 
has proved to be of positive spiritual value in 
any Christian tradition will be lost. Every- 
thing, from the papacy to lay participation 
in Church government, from Solemn High 
Mass to Wednesday Night Prayer Meeting, 
from devotions to the Mother of God to 
Quaker silence will find its place in the finished 
edifice.” 

Cuap WALSH 

Beloit College 


Toward Certainty. By RoBERT H. GEARHART, 
Jz. New York: Association Press, 1947. 
92 pages. $1.50. 


As secretary and campus pastor of the 
Lutheran Student Work Committee of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Gearhart has had twenty-five 
years of experience of work among young 


people. He knows their problems and has 
tried to answer their questions. In this 
little book, evidently prepared for discussion 
groups, he faces the problem of a man dis- 
covering himself and his world, the facts of 
God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit. If there is a 
gulf between man and God, why is it? He 
deals with the church, and with tomorrow 
and then raises certain questions to aid dis- 
cussion on the thirteen chapters of the volume. 

Dr. Gearhart has provided a useful outline 
for student groups. Sometimes his handling 
of a theme may satisfy a Lutheran, but would 
perplex others. In dealing with baptism the 
author says, ““With God, to know is to be in 
action.” The many faults of men before 
they have had an opportunity to bud, let 
alone flower or fruit, have been foreseen and 
provided for. The first place where this 
becomes effective in the life of any individual 
is in the matter of our preferential leaning 
toward evil rather than good. Here is a 
situation which, although new in each on- 
coming generation, has its roots back in all of 
the generations that have preceded it. ‘The 
sacrament of baptism rises out of the fact of 
this sting of sin in life. Baptism is not a 
matter of trust in some other person’s faith, 
or faith in the effectiveness of some action on 
our own part.... Those who approach 
baptism, whether infant or adult, with a 
measuring stick or scales to weigh and balance 
results, will be disappointed.... The sacra- 
ment of baptism is the channel through which 
the eager love of God is able to take the 
acknowledgment of sin and of the need for 
God and to use it as a key to the padlock 
binding men to a preference for evil and so 
free them for a creative willingness to do his 
will.” 

Dr. Gearhart thinks there is no magic here. 
Yet he acknowledges that the conditions he 
has enumerated are such as “we do not under- 
stand however keenly we may wish we could.” 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 
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Ingersoll Lecture 


The Affirmation of Immortality. By JOHN 
Haynes Hormes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. viii + 75 pages. 
$1.50. 


Although, surprisingly, no reference is 
made to the fact in the book nor in the pub- 
lisher’s announcement of it, the delivery of 
this lecture marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first Ingersoll Lecture on the Im- 
mortality of Man. For the now famous 
series was begun by Dr. George A. Gordon in 
1896, and this latest book by the eminent 
pastor of the Community Church of New 
York is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1946. 

Dr. Holmes is less technical in language 
than the majority of his predecessors and 
would be more readily understood by the 
common man. Yet he mentions clearly most 
of the significant arguments advanced for or 
against immortality by previous lecturers. 
These arguments have been drawn from the- 
ology, the physical and social sciences, the 
literary arts and many different philosophical 
points of view. 

The author is clearly right when he insists 
that, as Professor Edgar S. Brightman more 
technically demonstrated in his Lecture of 
1925, the issue does not concern the isolated 
question of man’s life after death. The 
answer to that question depends upon one’s 
whole philosophy. The problem is, then, as 
Dr. Holmes says in the notes, “the all-encom- 
passing problem of our concept of reality. 
If this concept is spiritual and thus basically 
religious, then our doubts are over” (70). 
The latest Ingersoll Lecturer leaves no doubt 
that he favors such a view. Indeed the 
summary of contrary ideas is only incidental 
to the persuasive exposition of his own ideal- 
istic thought. 

This admirably concise, beautifully written, 
helpful little volume deserves wide reading. 


L. Harotp DEWoLF 
Boston University 
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Psychology and Religion 
Creation Continues. By Fritz KUNKEL. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947, 312 

pages. $3.00. 

This is a book about the Gospel of Matthew 
by a psychiatrist and should not be reviewed 
by a layman. The author sees his contribu- 
tion as “either the stimulation of individual 
and genuine religious discoveries,—or it is 
nothing at all.” Matthew’s Gospel is “a 
magnificent record of the inner experience of 
the early Christians. ... Everybody can read 
Matthew as his first readers did. We simply 
have to find the standpoint of the man who 
wrote the book.” Seldom has Matthew been 
as fully appreciated as when he is likened to 
Dante as an architectural creator, to Shake- 
speare in his knowledge of human nature, and 
greater than Dostoievski in his power to force 
the average reader into experiences beyond 
him, 

At first the book is bewildering and tempts 
one to confute Koheleth about the fact of 
nothing new under the sun. Imagine Matthew 
an ancient counterpart of Jung! Is this just 
another modernization? The student of the 
gospels is not unaware of what has been done 
to Jesus heretofore. We have Bouck White’s 
founder of the socialist party, Bruce Barton’s 
founder of modern business with particular 
reference to advertising, Mary Austin’s small 
town man, J. Middleton Murry’s man of 
genius, and, I am informed, a communist life 
of Jesus. Hard on the heels of Dr. Cadbury’s 
Peril of Modernizing Jesus came an article in 
the Christian Century on “The Peril of Not 
Modernizing Jesus”. And so it has gone. 
Now we read the Gospel of Matthew in the 
light of Jung’s psychology. Will this book 
bring forth others from the non-Jungians? 

There are three escapes for the reader of 
the Gospel of Matthew, says our author: 
explain its beauty or the escape into sales- 
manship, investigate it historically, the escape 
into historical research, or apply Matthew’s 
X-rays to the fate of mankind and thus escape 
into philosophy. The present reviewer be- 
longs to the second class of escapists with 
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frequent sallies into the first and less frequent 
into the third. The author shows evidence of 
some acquaintance with scholarly conclu- 
sions, although he has not used the second 
escape at some points where it would have 
helped him most, for example, in the treat- 
ment of the Infancy narratives and the 
genealogies. 

There is nothing trivial about the book. 
Its author is profoundly serious, and has 
produced a book which, in the reviewer’s 
judgment is much to be preferred to many 
homiletical treatments. Its psychological 
terminology is not unduly esoteric, and 
throughout the book are some rare insights 
and interpretations, along with some others 
that cause the escapist into historical research 
to shudder. Striking, too, are the author’s 
graphic charts of the architecture of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. The literary analyst of the 
Gospels will appreciate this aspect of the work. 
The reviewer has read the book with care, 
and more than once, a requirement that will 
be perfectly obvious to any reader. There 
is no temptation to abandon historical re- 
search for psychology, but there is recognition 
that here is a book that deserves the serious 
attention of serious students of Matthew’s 
Gospel. If the recommendation of a re- 
viewer, incompetent to deal with certain 
aspects of the book, is of any value, that 
recommendation is herewith most cheerfully 
granted. It deserves a wide reading. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


The Bible 


The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets. 
By RaymonD CALkins. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. viii + 205 pages. $3.00. 


Doctor Calkins deserves credit for bringing 
forcibly to popular attention one of the least 
known portions of the Bible. Even within 
these twelve prophets he has devoted relatively 
more space to those which are usually min- 
imized. His most excellent work is done on 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, and 


Obadiah. He has produced the best con- 
temporary book exclusively on the “‘so-called 
minor prophets.” 

This contribution is the product of (1) 
wide study among the older commentators, 
following especially George Adam Smith; 
(2) careful reading of the latest and most 
revolutionary writers on the prophets, adopt- 
ing a remarkable number of their conclusions; 
and (3) individual devoted study of the 
prophets over a period of many years. He has 
lived with them and made them his own. 
His chief purpose has been to show in popular 
and compelling manner the important mes- 
sages which these prophets have for our day. 
He shows how their utterances were “‘not for 
their time only but for our time and for all 
time.” They spoke over a period of five 
hundred years of “almost unbroken calamity” 
and so should minister to us in our evil days. 

Self-evidently, no book is perfect, and 
certain exceptions can be taken. Dr. Calkins 
has gone too far in asserting that these were 
writing prophets in the literal sense, i.e. that 
they wrote their own prophecies and com- 
posed their books. It is doubtful if any of 
the twelve did this except the author of Jonah. 
In Habakkuk, Dr. Calkins rises perhaps in 
too great ecstasy when asserting that there is 
found in the Bible “nothing so matchless in 
concentrated power” as the three chapters of 
that book (p. 93). In contrast with his 
denial (p. 78), Nahum may well have been an 
eyewitness of at least a portion of the events 
described. Hosea, in line with the symbolism 
of the book, means “Savior” rather than the 
abstract “salvation” (p. 31). Also, his asser- 
tion that the very presence of material in the 
Bible assures that it has a worthful and sig- 
nificant meaning (p. 145) is subject to ques- 
tion. In comparison with the significance of 
the book, these are petty considerations and 
are offered only as emendations. 

Dr. Calkins’ results are made valuable by 
his adequate recognition of the secondary 
materials in the prophets. The book also 
shows his keen theological interest. This 
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phase of his interpretation is as significant as 
the scholarly. He also makes these prophets 
more valuable by relating their contributions 
to those of Jesus and the New Testament. 
It is not surprising that this has been chosen 
as a Religious Book Club selection. 
ROLLAND E. WOLFE 
Western Reserve University 


The Old Testament in the New Testament. 
By R. V. G. Tasker. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1947. 176 pages. 
$2.00. 


Professor Tasker has written his book under 
the conviction that there is an _ essential 
‘unity’ to be discovered within the pages of 
Scripture. This unity relates to the ‘main 
theme of the Bible’, which is ‘the covenant- 
relationship between God and man’. It 
reflects itself in ‘the essential unity of Biblical 
Theology’ when this study remains true to 
its own nature and, indeed, makes possible 
the writing of a Biblical Theology at all. 
This little book makes no pretension of being 
such a work; it is rather a sort of ‘partial 
introduction’ to the same. But its author 
holds that any study of the use made of the 
Old Testament by the New is bound in some 
measure to exhibit the unity to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

The author has, however, another related 
aim as well. He holds with St. Augustine 
and others that ‘the literal meaning of a 
particular passage does not always contain 
the whole meaning’ which the Spirit seeks to 
convey through the words of Scripture. 
There is often an allegorical sense as well. 
And he holds that “The fact that the alle- 
gorical interpretation ...has often been fan- 
ciful and far-fetched ought not to blind us to 
its legitimate use, of which the New Testa- 
ment itself contains many examples’ (p. 17). 
Professor Tasker seeks to exhibit the way in 
which the allegorical meaning may be drawn 
out and displayed. 

The author’s method involves only indirect 
and sketchy use of the techniques of his- 


torical and literary criticisms. He devotes 
most of his space rather to ‘the more profit- 
able task of exegesis’ (p. 11). This is all on 


‘his own acknowledgment and in this re- 


viewer’s judgment well advised. There is, 
however, a danger here—that namely, of 
entirely ignoring historical situations and 
the sense of the writer’s original writing for 
himself and his contemporaries, and of holding 
that in spite of such sense being entirely other 
than what it should be in order to meet the 
demands of our Theology, nonetheless we 
may blithely ignore the unfortunate dis- 
crepancy and construct our Theology as we 
like. To do this is, of course, to allow the 
pendulum to swing to an intolerable degree 
against the historical-grammatical method of 
exegesis of a former generation, and it is 
being done in some circles at the present day. 
Professor Tasker, however, escapes from the 
temptation to adopt this extreme position 
and takes a middle course with considerable 
success on the whole. 

The author displays rare understanding of 
the New Testament writings and their several 
messages. Some of his interpretations are 
quite original and suggestive. His picture 
of the historical Jesus is a convincing one, 
though I am not certain how he arrives at the 
view that Jesus knew himself to be the ‘Suffer- 
ing Servant’ (p. 34). His treatment of the 
Fourth Gospel, Hebrews, and Revelation is 
particularly illuminating and sane. There 
are gaps in his use of the relevant literature, 
such as Strachan’s commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel and the works of the two Mansons. 
But this is hardly to be avoided in such a 
small book. 

The book is one which can conveniently be 
placed in the hands of students of college or 
seminary age. Its use by the layman also is 
clearly indicated. Its numerous religious and 
ethical insights are calculated to deepen 
faith and enrich Christian personality. 

Joun Wick BowMAN 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, 

San Anselmo, California 
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The Story of Jesus in the World’s Literature. 
Edited by EDwARD WAGENKNECHT. New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1946. 473 pages. 
$5.00. 


This work is an anthology of stories, fiction, 
poems, and plays, gathered from the writings 
of great masters of English literature. The 
contents are organized into nine groupings: 
His Coming; The Hidden Years; Legends; 
His Work on Earth; The Social Gospel; The 
Passion Drama; Christ as Redeemer and 
Saviour; Afterwards; and Christ Universal. 
Each of these parts is subdivided in chapters. 

It is not a book that can be reviewed 
critically, for it is not a work of technical 
scholarship. It is a book to be enjoyed. 
The enjoyment arises, not from continuous 
reading, but from occasional, especially sea- 
sonal reading. The Advent season in Decem- 
ber can be enriched by picking up this book 
now and again to read the gems in Part One. 
Lent, especially Holy Week, can similarly be 
enriched by Parts Six and Eight. The season 
from Easter to Pentecost is a fine time to dip 
into the gems in Parts Seven and Nine. The 
other parts are appropriate to any time of 
year. 

ELMER W. K. Movutp 

Elmira College 


The New Testament Letters. Prefaced and 
paraphrased by J. W. C. Wanb. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. ix + 220 
pages. $3.00. 


The present Bishop of London, formerly 
Archbishop of Brisbane, has imagined himself 
writing a monthly letter to his diocese, using 
New Testament letters for the basis of his 
thoughts. He is urgent that the New Testa- 
ment be more thoroughly read by more people, 
but he feels “sure that not until the early and 
heroic writers of the Christian Church have 
been made to speak in the language of our 
own time will they be spontaneously and 
eagerly read by our people.” Through his 
translation of the entire New Testament 
group of twenty one letters (which excludes 
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only the four gospels, Revelation, and Acts 
from the entire twenty seven writings of the 
New Testament), Bishop Wand has attempted 
to make those letters alluring and contempo- 
rary in style. Before each letter he has given 
a succinct and scholarly insight into its date, 
author, destination, and purpose. 

Most of his conclusions regarding these 
New Testament introductory problems will 
conform to the ‘law of averages’ of contempo- 
rary scholarship. Some of his viewpoints 
which vary from the consensus of present-day 
students of the New Testament are these: 
(1) The Pastorals were written A.D. 62-63 
or 67 by Paul; (2) the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written A.D. 64; (3) JJ Peter was written 
A.D. 110; (4) Galatians was written from 
Syria A.D. 52; (5) Jude was written A.D. 
70-75 by Jesus’ brother, Jude. However, in 
most instances the commoner view of scholar- 
ship is given before he states his own conclu- 
sion. The introductions are concise but 
valuable. 

A short quotation from Paul’s Hymn to 
Agape in I Corinthians will give a ‘feel’ of 
Bishop Wand’s translation: ‘Supposing I 
could speak in ecstasy with the languages of 
all the different races of men and even with 
those of the different orders of angels, all my 
words would be as empty of meaning as 
beaten brass or clanging symbals, if I did not 
possess the gift of love.... Love is patient; 
love is kind; love makes no parade, refrains 
from boasting, never lacks courtesy, never 
pursues its own selfish interest, never shows 
bitterness or resentment, never takes pleasure 
in wickedness but only in the truth.... 
Prophesies sometimes prove false; ecstatic 
utterances sometimes lack sense; knowledge 
sometimes makes mistakes. After all, our 
knowledge is only partial and our prophecies 
but half-truths. ...” 

In the process of translation the bishop 
made a fresh translation of each letter from 
the Greek (which text, or texts, used he does 
not say); and then the translation was polished 
into a less stereotyped phraseology. To read 
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the letters in this new translation is to feel 
the ruggedness and realism of their thought 
content. Unlike the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, the King James Version atmosphere is 
not retained in Bishop Wand’s translation. 
For your own edification read the Revised 
Standard Version alongside the bishop’s trans- 
lation; and then decide for yourself which 
you prefer. Personally I prefer the Revised 
Standard Version, but I heartily congratulate 
Bishop Wand for his scholarly contribution. 
Tuomas S. KEPLER 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A Greek Reader 


Hellenistic Greek Texts. By ALLEN WIKGREN, 
in Collaboration with ERNEsT CADMAN 
CoLWELL and Marcus. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. xxvi 
+ 275 pages. $3.50. 


According to a statement on its jacket, 
this book replaces A Hellenistic Greek Reader, 
by E. C. Colwell and J. R. Mantey, pub- 
lished by the same press in 1939. In many 
ways, it is a distinct improvement over its 
predecessor, which was a pioneer in its field. 

The editor and his collaborators are all 
members of the University of Chicago faculty 
who are well known for their significant 
contributions to the study of Hellenistic 
Greek. 

The new volume has 208 pages of Greek 
text and introductory explanation, compared 
to 135 in the earlier one, and the introduction 
is expanded from 15 pages to 26. The latter 
includes a full and critical bibliography, and 
sections on Hellenistic Culture and Religious 
Syncretism (new), and the Koine (condensed 
and partly rewritten). 

The standards of interest and significance 
set by A Hellenistic Greek Reader have been 
met or exceeded by Hellenistic Greek Texts. 
In the latter, all the selections have been 
expanded except those from Philo and Jose- 
phus. The parts taken from the Septuagint 
and New Testament are mainly new, and the 
selections from the Apocrypha and Pseude- 


asticus and parts of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and the Letter of Aristeas, 
among others. At least one user of the older 
book will miss the account of Agrippa’s visit 
to Alexandria in Philo’s Against Flaccus. 

The section on Early Christian Literature 
is augmented by selections from the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Users of the “‘Reader” will be glad to know 
that the Didache and the story of Paul and 
the baptized lion from the “Acts of Paul” 
are retained. 

Some interesting inscriptions are added to 
the papyri of section VII, but the greatest 
expansion has taken place in section VIII, 
Selections From Pagan Hellenistic Greek. Here 
the 18 pages of the Reader have become 68, 
and a fascinating array is presented, including 
parts of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Cornutus’ 
Epidrome, a letter of Epicurus, some Orphic 
writings, Sallustius, Euhemerus, Plutarch, 
and Lucian, as well as the whole of Cleanthes’ 
“Hymn to Zeus’, the Hermetic tractate 
known as Poimandres, and the ‘““Hymn to the 
Soul”, from the Acts of Thomas. Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Epictetus are old favorites 
from the Reader, and there are still more. 
Certainly, any person who masters these 
selections will have a tolerably complete 
conception of the linguistic and religious 
situation in New Testament and Early 
Christian times. 

The most serious deficiency of the book is 
its lack of explanatory notes for the elementary 
or intermediate student of the subject who 
does not have access to a large library. The 
Reader was well equipped with such notes, but 
Dr. Wikgren and his coworkers evidently 
felt that the increase in the number of selec- 
tions made it impossible to include notes in 
the volume without making it too bulky. A 
good vocabulary and occasional notes in the 
margin help to make up for the lack of fuller 
explanation. 

Speaking of the vocabulary, there are some 
unsatisfactory meanings given in the Reader 
which have been carried over into its successor. 


pigrapha now include the prefa ce to Ecclesi- For example, kolakeuéd ordinarily means “‘flat- 
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paths rarely followed in quest 
of understanding Jesus.” 
—The Library Journal 


JESUS 
WHAT MANNER 
OF MAN 


By Henry J. Cadbury 


Dr. Cadbury, one of the out- 
standing New Testament schol- 
ars of America, gives thoughtful 
evaluation of many aspects of the 
teaching, life and work of Jesus. 
The volume is based on the 
1946 Shaffer Lectures given at 
Yale. 


In spite of much thinking and 
writing about Jesus, some of the 
most elementary questions about 
Him are rarely asked—or an- 
swered. What type of person 
was He? What was the individ- 
ual cast of His mind? How did 
His thoughts come to Him? 
Were they novel, or rather, were 
they radical? This book is the 
result of reflection on such prob- 
lems. Itis a kind of question- 
naire, based not on single texts 
but on recurrent features in the 
earlier gospels. 

$2.25 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


MILDRED C. LUCKHARDT 


Author of 
LIGHT ON OUR PATH 
Stories from the Old Testament 


New Testament Stories 
for Boys and Girls 


In vigorous, colorful, action words aimed 
toward ten to fifteen-year-old readers, the 
author of Light on Our Path now makes the 
New Testament vividly alive for boys and 
girls. She follows the biblical narratives 
closely, filling in with careful scholarship 
the descriptive background and explanatory 
details which help to vitalize the record 
for children. Each of these hundred and 
twenty-three stories is brief and can stand 
as an individual incident though it forms 
part of a continuous account. 

Starting with the events in Jewish histor 
before the birth of Christ, these stories tell 
of Jesus’ birth, his preparation for his min- 
istry, the active years of his work and teach- 
ing, his death and resurrection, and the 
beginning of the early church. 

This book is designed for boys and girls’ 
own reading or for teachers and parents 
to read tothem. For use in graded church 
school courses there is an accompanying 
leader’s manual: Guide to New Testament 
Study (paper, $2.00). It follows Light on 
Our Path, and Guide to Old Testament Study 
(cloth, $1.50). The illustrations show how 
artists of different races and nationalities 
depict Bible characters and scenes. $2.50. 


At your church bookstore 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Association Press 
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ter’, but in Ignatius to Polycarp 2:2, it has a 
favorable meaning, “console”, or something 
similar (see Bauer, ‘“Woerterbuch”, s. v.). 
Parekios in Didache 6:1 means “apart from”, 
rather than “besides, except for”. Also, 
sitian, “dough”, in Didache 13:5 is still 
wrongly diagnosed as coming from sition, 
and “‘world-citizen” would be a good meaning 
for kosmios in Epictetus 1:9:1. 

The transcript for this book, which is 
lithoprinted, was prepared with meticulous 
care, and errors are at a bare minimum. One 
of them is “millenium” on page xvii. Some 
of the pages are less plainly reproduced then 
others. 

Every teacher of New Testament Greek, 
and many in the classical field, will feel a 
debt of gratitude to the editor and his collab- 
orators for having made available so repre- 
sentative a collection of “Hellenistic Greek 
Texts”. 

F. GINGRICH 

Albright College 

Christianity 
Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire. 
By WALTER WooppuRN Hype. Phila- 


delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1946. vii + 296 pages. $4.00. 


In the introductory chapter of Paganism to 
Christianity, Mr. Hyde sets up two aims for 
his book, one concerning content and the other 
concerning method of treatment. The content 
is to be “the story of the transformation of 
Christianity into a secularized institution dur- 
ing its struggle with the pagan order of the 
Roman Empire.” As for method, the author 
attempts to treat early Christianity “in the 
spirit of critical historical scholarship of our 
time, which investigates the beginnings of 
Christianity as fearlessly as it would those of 
Mithraism....” 

None will question the fearlessness of Mr. 
Hyde’s approach to the facts of early Christian 
church history: the book is enveloped in the 
atmosphere of that cool detachment which 
characterizes the work of classical scholars. 
But occasionally the author hazards a value 


judgment, indulging in a practice forbidden 
among historians save when they are writing 
epilogues. For instance, he condemns Chris- 
tianity’s reverence for the Old Testament, a 
volume which he considers guilty of irrational 
concepts and of intolerance. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters Mr. Hyde 
tries to extract from the gospels, especially the 
synoptics, a strictly historical account of Jesus’ 
life and teachings, in order to reconstruct the 
authentic foundation on which the secular 
structure has been imposed. “The tragedy of 
(Jesus’) life-work,”’ adds the author, ‘“‘was that 
his simple teaching has gradually developed 
into an organized conventional system.” 

The reader naturally anticipates at this point 
a survey of the ways in which the Church was 
secularized during its subsequent struggle 
against paganism. But the sixth and seventh 
chapters, on the progress and triumph of Chris- 
tianity, digress to tell how Rome persecuted the 
Christians and to deal with such issues as the 
sincerity of Constantine. Other bypaths 
which lead to no explicit conclusion concerning 
the secularizing of the Church are the apostasy 
of Julian and the causes for the fall of Rome. 
In these two chapters only three passages are 
obviously relevant to the theme: (1) an ac- 
count of the Church’s adoption of the Empire’s 
administrative plan, (2) an incisive analysis of 
vices engendered in the Church by excessive 
imperial favor, and (3) a simplified report of 
the refined philosophic issues argued at Nicaea. 

In an epilogue Mr. Hyde, having lamented 
as tragic the ancient secularization of the 
simple teachings of Jesus, surprises us by advo- 
cating a new secularization such as will bring 
the faith into harmony with ‘“‘the scientific 
trend of our day.” 

The chief value of the book lies in its able 
condensation of the history of religions in the 
Roman Empire. The treatise comes from the 
hand of a scholar who is clearly at home in the 
field of classical culture. 

NorMAN B. JOHNSON 


Knox College 
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Letters to the Editor 


To The Editor of the Journal of Bible and Reli- 

gion: 

In the April, 1947, issue of the JoURNAL, 
I reviewed Rudolf Kayser’s excellent book, 
Spinoza: Portrait of a Spiritual Hero. In it 
I stated that “the only substantial omission 
which the reviewer noted concerns Spinoza’s 
rejection of the call to Heidelberg.” Mr. 
Kayser, the author, has written me calling 
attention to the fact that the call to Heidelberg 
is actually discussed in the book, pp. 265-270. 
I am very much ashamed to have to confess 
this error and shall makenoattempt to account 
for it, hoping only that this acknowledgment 
may to some extent repair the injustice done 
to Mr. Kayser and to readers of the JOURNAL. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 


Dear Sir: 

It would be appreciated if the following 
notice could be published in the near future in 
order to prevent duplication of effort and to 
insure completeness of the project: 


A comprehensive bibliography of all writings related 
to St Paul is being assembled at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary Maywood, Illinois, under the direction of 
Professor C. Umhau Wolf. The project will cover the 
period from 1830 to date. Any suggestions, infor- 
mation concerning similar projects, notices of rare 
items and offprints will be appreciated. Communicate 
with Dr. C. U. Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


Sincerely, 
C. Umhau Wolf, 
Chicago J.utheran Theological 


Boston University Seminary 
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PROGRAM OF NEW YORK MEETING, 1947 


Saturday, December 27 


2:00 P.M. The Teaching of Religion. 

6:00 P.M. Council Session. 

8:00 P.M. President’s Address: “Higher 
Perspectives in Religion.” 
Rolland E. Wolfe. 
Symposium on the Universal 
Elements in Religion. 


Sunday, December 28 


2:00 P.M. Business Session. 

3:00 P.M. Social Functions of Religion. 

7:30 P.M. Permanent Values in Biblical 
Materials. 


Monday, December 29 


Joint Sessions with the American Philoso- 
phical Association and The Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

A.M. Oriental Philosophy and Religion. 

(A.P.A.) 

Concurrent Sessions. 

Philosophy of Religion and Spirit. 

(A.P.A.) 

Presidential Address and Papers 

(S.B.L.E.) 


P.M. 


Note:—Saturday and Sunday meetings will be 
at Union Seminary. Monday meetings will be 
at Union and Columbia. 


New Members Since Feb. 1, 1947 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, First Universalist Church, 
Mill at Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 

Rev. Swami Akhilananda, Bay State Road and Deer- 
field St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Prof. Sylvia E. Aldrich, Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Dr. Archie J. Bahm, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colorado 

Prof. Charles S. Ball, Friends University, Wichita 12, 
Kan. 

‘Prof. Harvey F. Baty, Dixon, Montana 

Prof. C. Victor Brown, Union College, Schenectady, 
NW. Y. 

Prof. Francis W. Brush, (University of Denver), 2500 
South St. Paul St., Denver 10, Colo. 


Rev. E. Scott Byers, 9 Clay St., Le Roy, New York 

Dr. Adelaide Case, 12 Phillips Place, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Dr. Roy B. Chamberlin, 4 Rope Ferry Road, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Mr. William H. Cleveland, Jr., George School, Bucks 
County, Pa. 

Dr. Isaac S. Corn, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, 

Prof. Roosevelt D. Crockett, Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Rev. Albert G. Edwards, Yale Divinity School, Box 
175, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Jack Finegan, Pacific School of Religion, 1798 
Scenic Ave., Berkeley 9, Cal. 

Dr. Lawrence O. Grant, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia 

Prof. Harvey D. Hoover, 321 Springs Ave., Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Dr. James Hudson, Florida Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Tallahassee, Florida 

Prof. Walter James, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Prof. Howard M. Jamieson, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Il. 

Prof. William F. Kerr, Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
12, Il. 

Prof. Robert E. Koenig, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Ill. 

Dr. Paul G. Kuntz, Hatfield, Mass. 

Rev. Andrew E. Kurth, 2048—Sth Ave., SE, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Dean Ivan R. Lind, Hesston College and Bible School, 
Hesston, Kansas 

Rev. M. Earle McCullough, The People’s Church, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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New Jersey 

Dr. Morris J. Morgan, (Iowa Wesleyan College), 604 
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Rev. Robert R. Sanks, (West Virginia University), 
503 High Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Prof. Sanford E. Saperstein, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 

Prof. S. Marion Smith, (Butler University), 2209 Park 
Ave. Indianapolis, Indiana 

Lrutheran Theological Southern Seminary Library, 
Columbia 22, South Carolina 

Prof. Oliver C. Weaver Jr., Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ter”, but in Ignatius to Polycarp 2:2, it has a 
favorable meaning, “console”, or something 
similar (see Bauer, “Woerterbuch”, s. v.). 
Parektos in Didache 6:1 means “apart from”, 
rather than “besides, except for”. Also, 
sitian, “dough”, in Didache 13:5 is still 
wrongly diagnosed as coming from sition, 
and “world-citizen” would be a good meaning 
for kosmios in Epictetus 1:9:1. 

The transcript for this book, which is 
lithoprinted, was prepared with meticulous 
care, and errors are at a bare minimum. One 
of them is “millenium” on page xvii. Some 
of the pages are less plainly reproduced then 
others. 

Every teacher of New Testament Greek, 
and many in the classical field, will feel a 
debt of gratitude to the editor and his collab- 
orators for having made available so repre- 
sentative a collection of “Hellenistic Greek 
Texts”. 

F. GINGRICH 

Albright College 

Christianity 
Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire. 

By WoopsurN Hype. Phila- 

delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 

1946. vii + 296 pages. $4.00. 

In the introductory chapter of Paganism to 
Christianity, Mr. Hyde sets up two aims for 
his book, one concerning content and the other 
concerning method of treatment. The content 
is to be “the story of the transformation of 
Christianity into a secularized institution dur- 
ing its struggle with the pagan order of the 
Roman Empire.” As for method, the author 
attempts to treat early Christianity “in the 
spirit of critical historical scholarship of our 
time, which investigates the beginnings of 
Christianity as fearlessly as it would those of 
Mithraism....” 

None will question the fearlessness of Mr. 
Hyde’s approach to the facts of early Christian 
church history: the book is enveloped in the 
atmosphere of that cool detachment which 
characterizes the work of classical scholars. 
But occasionally the author hazards a value 
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judgment, indulging in a practice forbidden 
among historians save when they are writing 
epilogues. For instance, he condemns Chris. 
tianity’s reverence for the Old Testament, a 
volume which he considers guilty of irrational 
concepts and of intolerance. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters Mr. Hyde 
tries to extract from the gospels, especially the 
synoptics, a strictly historical account of Jesus’ 
life and teachings, in order to reconstruct the 
authentic foundation on which the secular 
structure has been imposed. “The tragedy of 
(Jesus’) life-work,” adds the author, “was that 
his simple teaching has gradually developed 
into an organized conventional system.” 

The reader naturally anticipates at this point 
a survey of the ways in which the Church was 
secularized during its subsequent struggle 
against paganism. But the sixth and seventh 
chapters, on the progress and triumph of Chris 
tianity, digress to tell how Rome persecuted the 
Christians and to deal with such issues as the 
sincerity of Constantine. Other bypaths 
which lead to no explicit conclusion concerning 
the secularizing of the Church are the apostasy 
of Julian and the causes for the fall of Rome. 
In these two chapters only three passages are 
obviously relevant to the theme: (1) an ac 
count of the Church’s adoption of the Empire’s 
administrative plan, (2) an incisive analysis of 
vices engendered in the Church by excessive 
imperial favor, and (3) a simplified report of 
the refined philosophic issues argued at Nicaea. 

In an epilogue Mr. Hyde, having lamented 
as tragic the ancient secularization of the 
simple teachings of Jesus, surprises us by advo 
cating a new secularization such as will bring 
the faith into harmony with “the scientific 
trend of our day.” 

The chief value of the book lies in its able 
condensation of the history of religions in the 
Roman Empire. The treatise comes from tht 
hand of a scholar who is clearly at home in the 
field of classical culture. 

Norman B. JOHNSON 


Knox College 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


To The Editor of the Journal of Bible and Reli- 


In the April, 1947, issue of the JourNaL, 
I reviewed Rudolf Kayser’s excellent book, 
Spinoza: Portrait of a Spiritual Hero. In it 
[stated that “the only substantial omission 
which the reviewer noted concerns Spinoza’s 
rejection of the call to Heidelberg.” Mr. 
Kayser, the author, has written me calling 
attention to the fact that the call to Heidelberg 
isactually discussed in the book, pp. 265-270. 
Iam very much ashamed to have to confess 
this error and shall make noattempt to account 
for it, hoping only that this acknowledgment 
my to some extent repair the injustice done 
to Mr, Kayser and to readers of the JouRNAL. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, 
Boston University 


Dear Sir: 

It would be appreciated if the following 
notice could be published in the near future in 
order to prevent duplication of effort and to 
insure completeness of the project: 


A comprehensive bibliography of all writings related 
to St Paul is being assembled at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary Maywood, Illinois, under the direction of 
Professor C. Umhau Wolf. The project will cover the 
period from 1830 to date. Any suggestions, infor- 
mation concerning similar projects, notices of rare 
items and offprints will be appreciated. Communicate 
with Dr. C. U. Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


Sincerely, 

C. Umhau Wolf, 

Chicago I.utheran Theological 
Seminary 
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2:00 P.M. The Teaching of Religion. 

6:00 P.M. Council Session. 

8:00 P.M. President’s Address: “Higher 
Perspectives in Religion.” 
Rolland E. Wolfe. 
Symposium on the Universal 
Elements in Religion. 
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A.M. Oriental Philosophy and Religion. 
(A.P.A.) 


P.M. Concurrent Sessions. 
Philosophy of Religion and Spirit. 
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Presidential Address and Papers 
(S.B.L.E.) 


Note:—Saturday and Sunday meetings will be 
at Union Seminary. Monday meetings will be 
at Union and Columbia. 
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Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, First Universalist Church, 
Mill at Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 

Rev. Swami Akhilananda, Bay State Road and Deer- 
field St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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North Adams St., Mount Pleasant, Iowa 

Rev. Robert R. Sanks, (West Virginia University) 
503 High Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Prof. Sanford E. Saperstein, University of [lino 
Urbana, IIl. 

Prof. S. Marion Smith, (Butler University), 2209 Pat 
Ave. Indianapolis, Indiana 

Lrutheran Theological Southern Seminary Libralj 
Columbia 22, South Carolina 

Prof. Oliver C. Weaver Jr., Birmingham-Southen 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 
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